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St. Thomas Aquinas in Some Recent 
Non-Scholastic Writers on Political 
Philosophy 


by Milton Conover 


V7 HEN ONE considers the deference with which non- 

scholastic political philosophers recently have turned 
to St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica and De Regimine 
Principum, one concludes that there may be some urgent need 
for ‘Thomistic political wisdom in the atomic age. This need 
apparently had not been too urgent to the preceding generations 
in America when the chief American non-scholastic medievalists 
were Charles Gross of Harvard University and Henry Charles 
Lea, the Philadelphia merchant in whose honor a chair in 
medieval history was named at Harvard. Indeed, textbooks on 
the history of political philosophy written during the twentieth 
century might be classified—with more accuracy than charity 
—into three categories assembling those whose authors ap- 
parently : 


I. Owed but little erudition to modern Thomistic research 
and less to St. Thomas; 

II. Followed the fair but cautious pattern set by William 
A. Dunning of Columbia University in his standard three 
volume History of Political Theories (1902-1910) ; * 


*W. Dunning, A History of Political Theories (New York, 1902-1910) 
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III. Profited from the post-war contributions to medieval 
science by Oxford scientists, French and German researchers, 
scholastic philosophers and Harvard historians. 


The first group doubtless has some alibi in the long existing 


literary convention that dictated polite silence concerning 


Thomistic philosophy unless one were rude enough to smirk 
at it. For instance, in 1793, when eighteenth century rational 
liberalism had consummated certain victories, William Godwin, 
in An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice declared that we 


‘ 


study St. Thomas or St. Robert Bellarmine “ not that we may 
detect their errors, but that our minds may be fully impregnated 
with their absurdities.” He advises imperatively that “ All 
this must be unlearned before we can begin to be wise.” * The 
effect of Godwin’s anti-Thomistic influence on early nineteenth 
century youth, with whom he enjoyed a great vogue, naturally 
was considerable. His known influence with the poets, Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and with his own son-in-law, Shelley, 
afforded further possibilities after they became so popular in 
nineteenth century America. 

James Bryce, later viscount and ambassador, long revered 
in America as an oracle of political knowledge, pays scant 
attention to St. Thomas even in his work on the Holy Roman 
Empire—giving the conventional remark that “ The Middle 
Ages were essentially unpolitical.” * Likewise, J. C. Bury, the 


esp. I, 189-214 on “St. Thomas Aquinas and his School.” On pp. 212-213 
Professor Dunning says that “ All the fundamental concepts of political 
theory are impressed by Aquinas with the character of dogmatic finality 
that springs from a conviction that controversy is past and that the 
emotions are under the sway of pure reason... .” 

*, W. Godwin, An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (London, 1842) 
XI, 143. 

* J. Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (London and New York, 1889) p. 86. 
He says, “ The Middle Ages were essentially unpolit'cal. Ideas as familiar 
to the commonwealths of antiquity as to ourselves, ideas of the common 
good or the object of the State, of the rights of the people, of the com- 
parative merits of different forms of government, were to them, though 


| 

| 

| 
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English historian, wrote in 1913 that the Middle Ages con- 
stituted “a millenium in which reason was enchained, thought 
was enslaved, and knowledge made no progress.” * After World 
War I, Sir John A. R. Marriott, of Oxford, asserted that 
Aquinas’ De Regimine Principum and Dante’s De Monarchia 
“make little effective contribution to Political Science.” ° 
When in 1902, therefore, William A. Dunning presented 
his Chapter VIII on St. Thomas, he boldly advanced political 
values in America as A. J. Carlyle of Oxford University already 
had pioneered them in England. But some of Dunning’s friends 
or followers seem not to have ventured too far from his estab- 
lished moorings. James W. Garner in 1910 does not mention 
St. Thomas in his Introduction to Political Science.* Charles 
E. Merriam in writing his New Aspects of Politics in 1925 
inserts thie Dunningian comment: “In a contest where logic 
is the chief weapon, Aquinas, Marsilius, Occam would fare well 
at any time, but of the verification of hypotheses they remained 
innocent.” " And then, as if to polish off these innocents, he 
adds that Machiavelli “ breaking loose from theological tram- 
mels of the early period undertook the actual observation of 
political processes and the development of rules of conduct 


upon this basis—a process which if continued might have led 
to significant progress.” *° As late as 1939, at the University of 
North Carolina where W. W. Pierson, a former pupil of 
Dunning, was then dean of the graduate school, there appeared 
A Short History of Political Thinking written by Paul W. 
Ward. In treating of the medieval period he says that “ Aris- 


sometimes carried out in fact, in their speculative form unknown, perhaps 
uncomprehensible.” 

‘J. Bury, A History of Freedom of Thought (New York and London, 
1913) p. 52. 

* J. Marriott, The Mechanism of the Modern State (Oxford, 1927) p. 27. 

* J. Garner, Introduction to Political Science (New York, 1910). 

7C. Merriam, New Aspects of Politics (Chicago, 1925) p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 
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totle’s Politics had been introduced into the arena of doctrinal 
debate by Thomas Aquinas” and he concludes that “ Of state 
theory in the fully modern sense there was none.” ° 

Greater appreciation of St. Thomas as a political philosopher 
had been foreseen in 1896 when A. J. Carlyle of Oxford Uni- 
versity published in The Scottish Review the pioneer English 
essay on “ The Political Theories of St. Thomas Aquinas.” * 
Here Carlyle acknowledged that he was aware of nothing in 
the language pertaining to Thomistic politics other than the 
sketches in R. Lane Poole’s Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought ™ 
and in Kingford’s Song of Lewes. He did note, however, some 
works in German, French and Italian that were published 
during the preceding four cecades.** With this orientation, he 
proclaimed that “ The time has passed when writings of the 
schoolmen were only mentioned with a sneer.” ** He announces 


that even in English, St. Thomas was being seriously studied, 


and suggests that 


a fairly complete view of his theories can be obtained by reading the 
first book and the first four chapters of the second book of the De 
Regimine Principum, the short treatise De Regimine Judaeorum, and 
the sections in Summa Theologica on law and justice—I-II, 91-108, 
II-II, 57-62 respectively. 


*P. Ward, A Short History of Political Thinking (Chapel Hill, 1939) 
p. 45. 

*° A. Carlyle, “ The Political Theories of St. Thomas Aquinas,” in The 
Scottish Review, XXVII, 53 (1896) pp. 127-150. 

" R. Poole, Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought (London, 
1884). 

“ Carlyle, supra, pp. 126-127 refers to German, French and Italian works 
on the political theory of St. Thomas including: W. von Kelleter, De 
Regimine Principum, die Philosophie des Aquinas (n.d.), Bauman, Die 
Staatslehre des heiligen Thomas von Aquina (n.d., Basiliades, Staats- 
lehre des Thomas ab Aquino, 1890. Tengeny, Hssai sur les doctrines 
politiques de St. T. d’Aquin, 1857; P. Janet, Histoire de la science politique 
dans sa rapports avec la morale, 1887; A. Barri, La Teorie Politiche di san 
Tommaso e il moderno dirritto publico, 1889. 

[did., p. 127. 
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He adds that “‘ The Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics may 


also be studied with profit....” ** During this same year, 1896, 
Westel W. Willoughby of John Hopkins University published 


The Nature of the State in which he gives consideration to St. 
5 


Thomas.** Forty years later, Alexander J. Carlyle and his 
brother, Sir Robert W. Carlyle published their six-volume 
magnum opum on Mediaeval Political Theory,”* the fifth volume 
of which analyzes Thomistiec political philosophy much more 
comprehensively than did his pioneer effort four decades before. 

From 1896 on, recognition of St. Thomas among some non- 
scholastic political scientists increased steadily in both England 
and America. Three years after this first Carlylean introduc- 
tion, William 8. Lilly of England, published a volume of First 
Principles of Politics in which he refers to “the admirable 
words of Aquinas,” and kindred Thomistic factors ten times 
in nine different pages.’ Robert H. Murray’s History of 
Political Science from Plato to the Present (1926) assured 
Englishmen and Americans that St. Thomas was “ perhaps the 
greatest philosophic mind between Aristotle and Descartes.” * 


* Tbid., pp. 127-128, Thirty years later Carlyle said to his class in modern 
political theory at Oxford: “You do not know any politics unless you 
know Aristotle”; and his colleague, W. G. 8. Adams, averred that the 
leading men who have gone from Oxford and solved political problems 
nearly all over the world have been the men who were trained in ancient 
philosophy. At that time Aristotle was taught at Oxford from the original 
Greek. 

1° W. Willoughby, The Nature of the State (New York, 1896) pp. 46, 
104. 

**©R. Carlyle and A. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in 
the West (Edinburgh and London, 1903-1936). In his preface to Vol. 
VI, 1936, Professor A. J. Carlyle stated that it was from R. Lane Poole 
that he had “ first learned something of the real character of the political 
principles of the Middle Ages.” Carlyle considered R. Lane Poole as “ the 
most learned of English mediaeval scholars.” 

‘7 W. Lilly, First Principles in Politics (New York and London, 1899) 
p. 4 ff. 

**R. Murray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1926) p. 56. 
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Through Oxford and Toronto agencies in 1939, A. P. 
D’Entreves’ Mediaeval Contribution to Political Thought ** was 
distributed. Notwithstanding’ the critiques of Merriam and 
Ward, it was devoted primarily to the perennial heroes: St. 
Thomas and Marsilius of Padua, and to another of A. J. 
Carlyle’s favorite philosophers, the inimitable Richard Hooker, 
who had utilized St. Thomas’ philosophy in his Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

In France and Germany the exposition of Thomistic prin- 
ciples had not terminated with the Bismarckian period. During 
the World War of 1914-1918 and the following decade, there 
was such a great appeal to Thomistic social reasoning in both 
France and Germany that one wonders what might have been 
in the Treaty of Versailles if that appeal had been heeded by 
the Big Four of Quai D’Orsay “—and whether any Hitler 
could have arisen above the sheer ridiculous. 

At Princeton University in 1919, William Milligan Sloane 
revealed T'he Powers and Aims of Western Democracy in which 
he testified that St. Thomas’ “ writings today are a living power 
in the United States as elsewhere” ™ and he cites St. Thomas 


A. D’Entreves, The Mediaeval Contribution to Political Thought 
(Oxford, 1939). 

*”° The French studies include: T. Pegues, Saint Thomas d’Aquin et la 
guerre, 1917; A. Vanderpol, La doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre, 
1919; A. Strang, La Notion de la Loi dans Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 1926; 
and B. Roland-Gosselin, La doctrine politique de Saint Thomas, 1928— 
all published in Paris. In German journals were published W. Muller’s 
Der Staat in seinen Beziehungen zur sittlichen Ordnung bei Thomas von 
Aquin, 1918; O. Schilling’s Politik und Moral nach Thomas von Aquin, 
1917-1918; Das Volkerrecht nach Thomas von Aquin, 1919; Die Staats- 
und Soziallehre des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, 1923. The book by P. 
Jedzinek on Das Gesetz Christi nach der Lehre des Heiligen Thomas von 
Aquin appeared in 1925; while H. Gmur’s Thomas von Aquin und der 
Krieg came in 1933. 

" W. Sloane, The Powers and Aims of Western Democracy (New York, 
1919) p. 190. Completing this book during World War I, Professor Sloane 
opined “that democracy is in its essence conservative, that the drift 
toward socialism is an attack on its very life, that the democratic nation 
is the best form of human association so far devised... .” 
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frequently. His book came just in time to catch the spirit of 
post-war re-creation and it seems to foresee the inevitable en- 
counter between democracy and socialism. Five years later 
Raymond G. Gettell of the University of California finished his 
History of Political Thought in which he expressed political 
views of St. Thomas, saying that “ In many respects his views 
were singularly advanced and moderate.” * So the political 
science of St. Thomas, having emerged from the European conti- 
nent, received approval at Oxford, suffered reserved acceptance- 
at-large in America, realized sanguine advancement in phi- 
losophical circles; and, having been blessed with fellowship in 
the Eastern and Western United States, it underwent the rugged 
ordeal at Harvard. This occurred elaborately in 1922-1933. 

In 1922, Harvard University Press published Mediaeval 
Philosophy Illustrated from the Systems of Thomas Aquinas 
by Harvard’s Maurice M. C. J. de Wulf, Chapter XV being 
devoted to “ Group Life and the State” * in a way that might 
constitute a reply to viscount James Bryce’s statement thirty 


years previous. In the following year, Arthur N. Holcombe, 


later president of the American Political Science Association, 
completed his Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth where- 
in he presented “St. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the 
mediaeval schoolmen” whose proposed commonwealth 
founded upon the principle of the supremacy of law. 
William E. Hocking in 1926 presented Man and the State, 
saying that 


“5 
18 
24 


** RK, Gettell, History of Political Thought (New York and London, 1924) 
p- 113. 

**M. de Wulf, Mediaeval Philosophy Illustrated from the Systems of 
Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge, 1922) pp. 117-128. Chapter XV treats of 
government as an officium or duty; the sovereign people and its repre- 
sentatives; the duties of the sovereign; the legislative power; social justice 
and the commonwealth. 

%* A. Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth (New 
York and London, 1923) pp. 91-92. 
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Aquinas deduces a list of political functions which has a peculiarly 
modern ring, {and that] Aquinas comes to a conscious statement of 
the principle often since repeated, that the state can supply only the 
external conditions for the good life, not that life itself; the purpose of 
the state is the stabilizing of physical peace. ... To secure stable peace, 
the state must keep up the population, attach rewards and penalties 
to right and wrong conduct, maintain the roads, establish weights and 
measures, including coinage, provide for the poor.”® 


When in 1928, Charles Homer Haskins, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School, and Surrey Professor of History and Political 
Science, favored learning with The Renaissance of the Twelfth 
Century, another landmark in Thomistic thought was set up. 
He explains that “ Throughout the Middle Ages the theory of 
politics lagged far behind its practice” and that “the more 
systematic discussion awaited the translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics and the Summa of Thomas Aquinas.” * This work 
of Dean Haskins, along with his Rise of the Universities and 
his Medieval Culture ** made valuable companion resources for 
Charles H. MeIlwain’s Growth of Political Thought in the 
West—which appeared in 1932. Here MclIlwain places St. 
Thomas in clear perspective which harmonizes with that of 
the Carlyles, affirming that 


The power, the receptiveness and the boldness of St. Thomas’ intellect 
can only be appreciated through a consideration of the magnitude of 
his task, and the monumental character and lasting influence of his 
achievement. .. . Of the works of St. Thomas himself, those most 
directly concerned with politics are his commentaries on the Ethics 
and Politics of Aristotle; parts of the great Summa Theologica (es- 
pecially Prima Secundae Partis, Questiones XC-XCVII, on law; and 
Secunda Secundae Partis, Questiones LVII-LXI, De Jure et justitia) ; 
and probably a portion of De Regimine Principum.** 


** W. Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926) p. 109. 

©. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 
1927), p. 359. 

*7C,. Haskins, Rise of the Universities (New York, 1923); Studies in 
Mediaeval Culture (Oxford, 1929). 

"CC. MclIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West—From 
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Thus at Harvard, Thomistic political philosophy survived its 
acid tests as it had survived other tests throughout six centuries 
before the era of global wars: atomic and cold. 

Accordingly, in 1936, three more of the younger political 
scientists advanced the Thomistic torch. J. W. Gough, a tutor 
at Oxford wrote The Social Contract—a Critical Study of ts 
Development. Here he reminds the public—already concerned 
with rising dictatorship—that St. Thomas “especially com- 
mends an elective monarchy because of the opportunities it 
affords for placing restraints on the royal power” and that 
“St. Thomas, while stopping short of the approval of tyranni- 
cide, and holding that if it is necessary to check the cruelty of 
tyrants, action should be taken by public authority.” * Gough 
was to advance Thomistic politics further by 1955. 

Meantime, six thousand miles farther West, at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, Francis G. Wilson obtained 
continent-wide appreciation for his compact Elements of 
Modern Politics. In this book he resorts to the Summa in 


elaborating Thomistic philosophy, and assures American youth 
that the “ much misunderstood period in human history had a 
plethora of political authorities and authority” and that the 


rulers “ admitted their duty to the superior commands of the 


higher law ” as seen in the contractual nature of the coronation 
oaths.” 

In this same year appeared a third college text in general 
political theory. It also emanated from the Pacific Coast, from 


the Greeks to the end of the Middle Ages (New York, 1932) pp. 324-325. 
Mcllwain’s classroom instruction at Harvard, like his writing, harmonized 
with that of A. J. Carlyle at Oxford. Shortly after his own book appeared, 
he told his class in political theory that one should read Aristotle’s Politics 
every year. 

* J. Gough, The Social Contract: a Critical Study of Ita Development 
(Oxford, 1936) pp. 36-37. 

"°F. Wilson, The Elements of Modern Politice (New York and London, 
1936) pp. 113-114. 
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the University of California at Los Angeles, written by Thomas 
I. Cook, under the title History of Political Philosophy from 
Plato to Burke, and containing a full-page portrait of St. 
Thomas.” In accord with the newer needs of the times, Cook 
perceived the service-motive in Thomistic politics, and he gives 
St. Thomas credit for being among the very first to pronounce 
such service principles. He says that St. Thomas “ is able to 
conceive of the state as an organ of positive welfare with a 
mission of social service, a view singularly like that of the 


present day.” ** Yet, 


Aquinas shares the general mediaeval ideas about economic justice, and 
feels that the state must enforce the just wage and the just price. Yet 
it must also positively promote the wealth of its people, while it has 
the duty to see that the poor are properly protected and taken care of. 
Aquinas is perhaps the first advocate of social legislation as a main 
function of the state.** 


And, 


Aquinas further urges that it is the duty of the king to provide a 
sound coinage for his realm and a system of weights and measures. 
Today we take these things for granted. Yet the social importance of 
such principles was considerable, particularly in an age when debase- 
ment of the currency was usual, and a host of competing currencies, 
as well as conflicting weights and measures, were a hindrance to the 
development of commerce.** 


St. Thomas 


emphasized the concept of man as endowed with the social potentialities 
and a personality to be realized rather than the idea that it was vitally 
necessary to limit his functioning lest he do irreparable harm.** 


From St. Thomas 

we get the concept of men as naturally cooperative and capable of 
" T. Cook, History of Political Philosophy from Plato to Burke (New 

York, 1936) pp. 216-217. 


Tbid., p. 219. Tbid., p. 224. 
** [bid., p. 224. bid., p. 219. 
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good, so that to grant them power is to promote welfare, not to invite 
destruction.*® 


And, 


while he insists that law is the command of reason, that reason must 
be directed to the common good.*’ 


Positive law “ may vary a great deal from period to period and 


” 88 St. Thomas “ does not conceive of 


from society to society. 
the nation as an authority that swallows the lesser units”; he 


“talks of the province made up of a federation of city-states 


9) 89 ‘ 


that still retain some powers of their own. Here is “ one of 
the first recognitions of the federal principle in political 
thought.” *° Aquinas’ theory is one of the first that “ suggests 
the doctrine of monarchical sovereignty which is to come further 
with Bodin.” “* Then, also, “from Aquinas’ teaching can be 
inferred the whole theory of freedom of conscience ” **—says 
Cook, carrying on Thomistic principles for eleven pages out 
of the 711 pages in his book. It marks another milestone from 
the Dunning era—and one still more distant from the William 
Godwin coterie of 1793—placing Thomistic political philosophy 
where it effectively might combat Marxian international com- 
munism. 

Likewise, the next year, George H. Sabine, of Cornell Uni- 


versity gave St. Thomas eleven appreciative pages in his [story 
of Political Theory **—or is it a theory of political theory ? 
During World War II, Michael B. Foster of Oxford devoted 
twenty-five pages of his Masters of Political Thought “ to the 
political philosophy of St. Thomas, saying that “ Aquinas is 


** Ibid., p. 219. 

Ibid., p. 220. Tbid., p. 221. 

** Ibid., p. 221. ** Jbid., p. 222. 

 Ibid., p. 221. Jhid., p. 225. 

**G. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937) pp. 247- 
257. 

**M. Foster, Masters of Political Thought (London, 1942) I, 238-264. 
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one of the greatest systematic philosophers of the world.” * 
Not to be outsaid in this, John Bowle, also of Oxford, in his 
Western Political Thought,** published in 1948 by the Oxford 
University Press, noted that “ St. Thomas attempted to express 
a world outlook answering the fundamental questions of life,” 
and called attention to the political importance of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Contra Gentiles, and Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Politics as well as the Summa and the Regimine 
Principum, and warned that 

For an understanding of Thomist political thought, a study of the 
original text is indispensable, and much tendentious modern interpre- 
tation would be avoided if the form and conventions of the original 
were understood. The principles enunciated were of great value, but 


it is a long road from the best thirteenth-century thought to the idiom 
of our own time.** 


Bowle goes on to show the influence of St. Thomas on Richard 
Hooker and Edmund Burke—indeed the debt of Burke to St. 
Thomas.** Six years later in his Politics and Opinion in the 
Nineteenth Century, Bowle goes further in emphasizing St. 
Thomas, saying also that “ Comte desired to be the Aquinas of 
the nineteenth century.” * 

The dramatization in World War II of materialistic values, 
revolutionary tyrannies, class dictatorships, statism and Marx- 
ian international communism was succeeded in post-war years 
by studied reference to Aristotelian and Thomistic values. In 
the Walgreen Lectures in Chicago in 1952 for the Foundation 
for the Study of American Institutions, Eric Voegeln pre- 
sented The New Science of Politics—which really seems a 
revival of the old science of politics in which he concludes that 

** Ibid., p. 338. 

** J. Bowle, Western Political Thought (Oxford and New York, 1948). 

*" Ibid., pp. 204-205. 

[bid., p. 357; p. 438. 


** J. Bowle, Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1954) p. 121. Also ef. pp. 13, 29 and 86. 
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“In order to degrade the politics of Plato, Aristotle or St. 
Thomas to the rank of ‘ values’ among others, a conscientious 
scholar would first have to show that their claim to be science 
was unfounded. And that attempt is self-defeating.” * 

In 1952, also, William Ebenstein of Princeton University— 
steeped in the local heritage of Phillip Freneau, James Madison, 
Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, Henry Jones Ford, and 
William Milligan Sloane—devoted a whole chapter to St. 
Thomas in his Introduction to Political Philosophy, showing 
how St. Thomas’ supreme values are complementary to Aris- 
totle. This seemed a timely antidote to materialistic class dic- 
tatorships. He observes that 


St. Thomas thus bases the need for government on man’s social nature, 
and the organization of government on the superior wisdom and morality 
of the ruler for the benefit of the ruled. [Italics his} In both views, 
his kinship to Aristotle is evident, and it constitutes a sharp break with 
the typical conceptions of state that had been prevalent until Aristotle’s 
Politics became known again in the thirteenth century.®* 


It was, of course, St. Thomas, who revived Aristotle in 
thirteenth century Europe. Like William E. Hocking of 
Harvard, Ebenstein stresses the evidently nonmaterial and 
superhumanistic value of Thomistic politics, 


St. Thomas agrees with Aristotle that man’s social impulse is the origin 
of the state, and the good life its purpose. But from here on, St. 
Thomas, the Christian theologian, goes beyond Aristotle. For the Greek, 
bound to this world, the good life of the community—though nowhere 
clearly defined—included practical and spiritual ends that could be 
attained by joint communal effort here and now. St. Thomas cannot be 
satisfied with the community as the ultimate point of reference and the 
creative source of spiritual values. His Christian, other-worldly con- 
cern leads him to the view that the Aristotelian doctrine of the good 


Voegeln, The New Science of Politics (Chicago, 1952) p. 20. 
*1 W. Ebenstein, Introduction to Political Philosophy (New York, 1952) 
pp. 66-79. 
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life is still one step short of the ultimate purpose of existence, because, 
through virtuous living man is further ordained to a higher end, which 
consists in the enjoyment of God. Whereas, Aristotle whose philosophy 
and ethics were humanistic and this-worldly, saw the end of man in 
values that exist within himself, St. Thomas sees, in addition to such 
man-centered values, an ‘extrinsic’ good that does not exist in man 
himself and yet is the supreme value, namely, ‘ final beatitude which is 
looked for after death in the enjoyment of God.’ *? 


(One might well ask any member of Alcoholics Anonymous if 
he has found social value in this concept. ) 

As to the Thomistie perspective on political revolutions, 
Ebenstein says that 
St. Thomas is thus perhaps the first writer on the problem of revolution 
who understands its inner dynamic, which cannot be halted at will once 
it is set in motion. He feared that revolution is nearly always a higher 
price than the evil it seeks to remedy. Edmund Burke was later to 
apply this Thomistie doctrine to the analysis and condemnation of the 
French Revolution.” 


If post-world war dictatorships are tyrannies, then their 
success might seem socially pathological to philosophers, for 
Ebenstein notes that “ St. Thomas relates the tyranny of the 
ruler to the sins of the ruled; tyrants rule by divine permission, 
as a punishment for the sins of the subjects. If God is to help 
them against the tyrant, the people must desist from sin.” ™* 
(Thus it would seem that the social gospel must treat with the 
man as well as with his environment, today even as in the 
Garden of Eden. ) 

Two years after Ebenstein’s Introduction cast its light on 
Thomistic advances from Aristotelian politics, Ewart Lewis, 
long inspired by Charles H. McI]wain, published his two-volume 
work on Mediaeval Political Ideas, containing translations of 
St. Thomas’ treatment on law, on property and on government, 


Ibid., p. 73. ** Ibid., p. 76. Tbid., p. 76. 
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along with many references to St. Thomas." In 1955, J. W. 
Gough, the Oxford tutor who in 1936 did The Social Contract, 
completed his Fundamental Law in English Constitutional 
History and again noted St. Thomas’ idea that the foundation 
of all laws properly so-called is the law of nature and common 
equity." Almost on the same day at Michigan State College, 
Alan Pendleton Grimes, completed his American Political 
Thought in which he casually observed what by 1955 seemed 
so academically commonplace—that 


Cicero, St. Thomas Aquinas, and John Locke are but a few of the 
figures in a long stream of thought which found justification for political 
authority in the welfare of the people and maintained that public power 
might be exercised only for the public good.*’ 


So, by 1955, after the international expansion of materialistic 
liberalism, class totalitarianism, dictatorial statism, and the 
deluge of world wars—atomic and cold—St. Thomas Aquinas 
seemed to have acquired more company that was congenial than 
was apparent in 1793 when William Godwin smirked at him in 
his Enquiry, and in 1896 when A. J. Carlyle of Oxford Uni- 
versity deferred to him in his Political Theories of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Accordingly, the American Bar Association Journal, 
for November 1955, featured on its front cover the pleasant 
profile of St. Thomas Aquinas drawn by Charles Moser of 
Chicago with the explanation that, “ St. Thomas was a many- 
sided man, being keenly interested in politics, mysticism and 
metaphysics as well as theology.” 


Seton Hall University, 
Newark, New Jersey 


56 E. Lewis, Mediaeval Political Ideas, 2 Vole. (New York, 1954) pp. 45, 
108, and 284. 

* J. Gough, Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History 
(Oxford, 1955) p. 103. 

** A. Grimes, American Political Thought (New York, 1955), p. 99. 

°° The American Bar Association Journal XLI (1955) 985. 


St. Augustine and the Nature of Society 
by Thomas M. Garrett, S.J. 


wre ST. AUGUSTINE penned his famous definition 
of society, he could hardly have been aware of the 
disputes of which he was to be the father. His definition, 
together with the Ciceronian adage which he rejected, has, 
indeed, received controversial mention in nearly all modern 
studies of political philosophy. Condemned, justified, and ex- 
plained away in turn, the definition, or rather the shift in 
definitions, has not been related to Augustine’s thought as a 
whole. The majority of students, being concerned with the 
political significance of the question, have not bothered to trace 
the idea back to those concepts or intuitions which underlie 
nearly all of Augustine’s thought.’ 

Because the notion of society plays such an important part in 
the City of God, in the theology of history and in Augustine’s 
ecclesiology, a deeper penetration of this definition must needs 
shed new light on all these fields. While a short study cannot 
hope to explore all the metaphysical implications of Augustine’s 
doctrines, it can expose the basic ideas and attitudes which 
dictated their formulation. In view of this limitation the present 
paper confines itself to an exposition rather than a detailed 
study of the philosophical orientation which directed the ex- 
pression of Augustine’s classic definition of society. 

Since Augustine’s writings are not always conspicuous for a 
nicety of distinction or unity of method, three points should 


‘I would except Gilson from this statement for in his Les Métamorphoses 
de la Cité de Diew (Paris, 1952) he has shown the relation to the problem 
of the City of God. The present paper might well be considered as a further 
development of his interpretation, an effort to show the relation of the 
definition to basic Augustinian concepts, though not to the full problem of 
the City of God. 


16 
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be posited as necessary prenotes to the analysis of the texts. 
First, much of his work is polemical in character, with the 
result that he often employs his opponent’s principles without 


holding them himself, while at the same time he may reject a 


particular application of an idea which is at home within his 
own thought. Secondly, Augustine is primarily a theologian. 
His thinking tends to absorb the natural in the supernatural, to 
shift from one perspective to the other without warning; to - 
enlarge the scope of his doctrine to include revealed as well as 
natural truth.? Finally, Augustine’s terminology manifests a 
certain looseness and flexibility. The terms: soctetas, civitas, 
populus, respublica, regnum are frequently interchangeable or 
at least so closely related that the meaning must be derived 
from context. 


In the second book of the City of God Augustine quotes 


Scipio’s definition of “ republic ” 


as given in Cicero’s De Re- 
publica. Even before adducing the definition proper, he reports 
those parts of the dialogue which stress the necessity of justice 


in the republic.’ Then it is that he introduces the definition. 


The republic is the weal of the people. However, not every multitude 
of man gathered together in any way whatsoever is a people, but a 
multitude bound together by a mutual recognition of rights and a 
community of interests.‘ 


While he does not criticize the definition in this chapter, 
several of his remarks are significant in view of his later treat- 
ment of the matter. He promises to show that Rome is not a 


*H.-X. Arquilliere, L’augustinisme politique (Paris, 1934) p. 4. 

* De Civ. Dei, I, 21, P. L. 41, col. 66 “. . . eam esse in civitate concordiam, 
arctissimum atque optimum omni in republica vinculum incolumnitatis 
eamque sine justitia nullo pacto esse posse.” Ibid., col. 67. . sine 
summa justitia rempublicam regi non posse.” 

* Ibid., col, 68. 
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true republic if this definition be valid, but he admits that, 
according to more probable definitions, it was in its own way a 
republic. More important, however, is the statement that there 
can be no true justice in that republic of which Christ is not 


the founder and ruler.® 


In a word he betrays not only his 
dissatisfaction with the definition but the fundamentally re- 
ligious orientation of his thought on this question. 

In the nineteenth book of the City of God Augustine returns 
to the attack by asking if there ever was a Roman republic 
according to the definition given by Scipio and subscribed to 
by Cicero. His argument, which leads to an emphatic “ no,” is 
relatively simple. There can be no republic where there is no 
real people of society. Rome, however, never had a real society 
because there was no justice and therefore no possibility of 
an agreement about rights. In his proof of the minor he 
condemns the Romans on three counts. The state itself has 
never recognized the right of God and has, indeed, flourished 
only by infringing on the rights of others. At the same time 
the individual Roman by his failure to serve God had been 
unable to control himself. Since the society could be no better 
than the individuals which composed it, there was no hope of 
any true justice in the society itself. 

As for the community of interests or cooperation for the 
common good, Augustine has little to say. Selfishness and 
impiety can lead to no true good, and Roman society, as he 
knew it, was intent on little else. A union with such goals could 
hardly be called a society.* 

At the very start it should be noted that Augustine’s critique 


is directed primarily at pagan Rome and not at the Ciceronian 


definition.’ It is a saint’s condemnation of the purely secular 


Ibid., col. 69. 

* De Cw. Dei, XTX, 21, P. L. 41. 

"Cf. C. MelIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New 
York, 1932) p. 156. 
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state and of the terrible effects which follow upon an exclusion 


of God from the life of a people. If the definition does fall 
under his vigorous condemnation, it is not because justice has 
no place in the state as it should exist, but because the definition 
ean scarcely be applied to states as they actually function in 
time and space. This, of course, is not to be taken as a condem- 
nation of the state or as identifying the state with the City of 
Earth, but rather as a realistic evaluation of the governments 
and societies with which the Saint was conversant.* He has 
seen too many states which, lacking justice, are no more than 
robber bands.° 

Over and above the polemical intent of the chapter, there 
remains the predominantly religious and theological outlook 
of Augustine. While he can see no real justice in the state as it 
actually exists, his theological principles incline him to deny 
even the possibility of true justice in a society that fails to 
acknowledge Christ and render God His due. Obviously, if he 
viewed mankind as a massa damnata, he must conclude that 
men were morally, if not physically, incapable of attaining to 
even natural virtue. As he stated in the second book, there can 
be no real justice except in that city which has Christ for a 
ruler and founder,”® for without the redemption and incorpora- 
tion into the whole Christ, man is helpless in his struggle for 
perfection. 

Of course, such a criticism is not completely justified, for as 
Dr. Figgis notes, a society, so long as it be possessed of a 
relative and internal justice, can still be a true society." The 


justice is relative in that the goods involved are only partial, 


*Cf. J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des Heiligen Augustinus (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1929) I, ch. 6. 

* De Civ. Dei, IV, 4, P. L. 41, col. 115. “Quam similia sint latrociniis 
regna absque justitia.” 

1° De Civ. Dei, 11, 21, P. L. 41, col. 69. $ 

™ J. Figgis, The Political Aspects of Augustine’s City of God (London, 
1921) p. 60. 
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while the rights in question belong only to those who are actually 
members of the society according to the group’s legal standards. 
Thus Rome, so long as it protected the legal rights of its citizens, 
could be called relatively just. Such a justice is at the same 
time internal, since in a purely secular view of the state or 
society, there exists no goal outside of and above the good of the 
group itself. 

Perhaps Augustine was unaware of these facts, but it would 
seem that even if he had considered them, his realistic view of 
things would have led to a rejection of them. In his refutation 
he speaks of the arbitrary and legal limitation of rights as a 
perversion of society."* Indeed Rome, in which even natural 
rights were the gift of the state and where the function of 
government was to make the world safe for property, could be 
no more than a parody of even relative and intrinsic rights. 
Aside from this, however, it would appear that justice does not 
permit of these divisions and that, in any event, a society bent 
on partial goods of a material sort soon destroys itself in virtue 
of these self imposed limitations. The truth of these statements 
will be quite apparent after the analysis of Augustine’s views on 
charity and justice. 

Undoubtedly all these factors entered into Augustine’s criti- 
cism of the Ciceronian definition, but the justification of his 
own definition would seem to indicate that he was preoccupied 
with the problem of analogy. If Cicero’s definition cannot be 
applied to existing societies in the Roman world, it is even 
more inadequate when applied to the City of God, the prime 
analogate. He must have a definition which will apply to all 
alike, to the lowest, which are little more than robber bands, 
and to the highest, which is the union of love.” 


" De Civ. Dei, XIX, 21, P. L. 41. 

* Gilson, op. cit., p. 41, is, to my knowledge, the only commentator who 
has really stressed Augustine’s search for an analogical concept and for 
a definition which he can apply to Rome as well as to the City of God. His 
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When Augustine finally undertakes the formation of a new 
definition, he sets the stage by asking which definition will fit 
not only Rome but other kingdoms as well. Then he proposes 
to define a people as an “ assemblage of reasonable beings bound 
together by a common agreement as to the object of their love.” ** 
As he sees it, such a definition is recommended by three ad- 
vantages. First, it permits one to determine the nature of a 
society in accordance with the nature of its love, which fact 
permits him to make an analogical application of the concept, 
in that the people will be better or worse as their loves are 
centered upon objects of greater or less worth. Finally he notes 
that the definition applies to rational creatures and not to the 
beasts." The universal validity and resultant analogy are no 
doubt the two really important advantages, although in the 
present chapter he lays primary stress on the universality of his 
definition. Augustine would appear to be satisfied that so long 
as there is some sort of assemblage of rational beings bound 
together in a peaceful participation in the things they love, 
Rome can be considered as a republic.”® 

When this last chapter is taken in conjunction with the 
rejection of Cicero’s definition, one is tempted to assume that 
Augustine has banished justice from the essence of society. 
Granted that he admits the existence of societies in which 
justice does not exist, this can scarcely be taken as the elimina- 
remarks on p. 44/ff., also point up the nature of the prime analogate 
in the mind of Augustine. His analysis will be confirmed by our own study 
of the nature of social love. 

De Civ. Dei, XIX, 24, P. L. 41, col. 655. 

1® De Civ. Dei, XIX; 24, P.L. 41, col. 655. “. . . profecto ut videatur 
qualis quisque populus sit, illa sunt intuenda quae diligit. Quaecumque 
tamen diligit, si coetus est multitudinis, non pecorum, sed rationalium 
creaturarum, et eorum quae diligit communione concordi sociatus est, non 
absurde populus nuncupatur: tanto utique melior, quanto in melioribus; 
tantoque deterior, quanto est in deterioribus concors.” 

1* Loc. cit. “ Nec ideo tamen vel ipsum non esee populum, vel eius rem 


dixerim non esse rempublicam, quamdiu manet qualiscumque multitudinis 
rationalis coetus, rerum quas diligit concordi communione sociatus.” 
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tion of justice from the perfect society which is so constituted 
as to attain to the true common good of its members. Even 
before one investigates the roots of St. Augustine’s thought, it 
should be clear that a true love implies tranquillity and order, 
which cannot be had without justice. At the same time true 
justice cannot flourish if not nourished by true love or charity. 
So realistic a thinker must needs have seen that, unless men 
are determined to give all, out of love, they will hardly render 
each his due. 

This realistic acknowledgment of the need for love is magnifi- 
cently illustrated in a penetrating but frequently neglected 
passage of the City of God. While the principles involved should 
lead to a complete discussion of the ultimate metaphysical basis 
of Augustine’s thought, it will be best, here and now, to confine 
the study to an exposition of the intuition and a brief note on 
its relevance to the general problem of love and society. In any 
event, this material should provide the political philosopher 
with a suitable subject for his present-day investigations of the 
unitive and divisive factors in society. 

In the fifteenth bock of the City of God Augustine sets out to 
discuss the founding of Rome and the fratricide that accom- 
panied the great event. In his opinion both Romulus and Remus 
were citizens of the earthly city and as such intent upon the 
possession of all the glory attached to the foundation. However, 
their ambitions and the object of their desires were such that 
only one of the pair could possess the glory, for, as Augustine 
notes, when a man seeks fame through domination, his glory 
will be the smaller if he must share it with another. This, of 
course, comes down to saying that the material goods of this 
world cannot be shared completely; at best, each can obtain 
only the half, if there is to be any sharing at all. When the 
material good is the sum and total of men’s desires, there is 
ever present the temptation to grasp the whole and destroy those 
who would claim their share. 
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Although all may not agree with the historical facts employed, 
the social implications are obvious. Certain goods, of their 
nature, prevent a recognition of rights and duties, unless, of 
course, the desire for these be subordinated to some higher good. 

In his commentary on this situation Augustine embarks on 
an exposition of the social nature of true or spiritual goodness. 
Such goodness is not diminished when shared, for, being spiri- 
tual, each can have the whole without others having less than 
the whole. Strangely enough, the nature of true goodness is 
such that, if a man will not share, he cannot possess the whole. 
On the other hand, in proportion to a man’s efforts to share, 
there is an increase in the goodness itself. This is a result of 
the love which alone can motivate a disinterested sharing.’’ In 
the last analysis it is only the highest good, the spiritual and 
infinite, which is communicable to all in an equal degree. Only 
such a good can be truly social since only the infinite good can 
remove all envy and bring about a love of union for its own 
sake.** 

Even the barest statement of this analysis should make it 
clear that the insistence on love rather than justice as a social 


* De Civ. Dei, XV, 5, P. L. 41, col. 441. “Sic enim condita est Roma, 
quando occisum Remum a fratre Romulo Romana testatur historia; nisi 
quod isti terrenae civitatis ambo cives erant. Ambo gloriam de Romanae 
reipublicae institutione quarerebant: sed ambo eam tantum, quantum, si 
unus esset, habere non poterant. Qui enim volebat dominando gloriari, 
minus utique dominaretur, si ejus potestas vivo consorte minueretur. Ut 
ergo totam dominationem haberet unus, ablatus est socius: et scelere crevit 
in peius, quod innocentia minus esset et melius.... Nullo enim modo fit 
minor accedente seu permanente consorte possessio bonitatis; imo possessio 
bonitas, quam tanto latius, quanto concordius individua sociorum possidet 
charitas. Non habenti denique istam possessionem, qui noluerit eam habere 
communem; et tanto eam reperiet ampliorem, quanto amplius ibi potuerit 
amare consortem.” 

* In Evangelium Joannis, tr. 2, 8, P. L. 35, col. 1646. “ Si amas non nihil 
habes: si enim amas unitatem, etiam tibi habet quisque in illa habet aliquid. 
Tolle invidiam, et tuum est quod habeo: tollam invidiam et meum est 
quod habes.” 
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bond has deep roots in the thought of Augustine. The ultimate 
significance of the second definition lies, however, in the mean- 
ing which the Saint attaches to both justice and love. Once 
the two virtues have been studied as possible unitive forces and 
goals, the definition appears as an integral and harmonious part 
of the Augustinian mentality. 

Justice is defined quite simply as a virtue which gives to 
each what belongs to him.’* This is not a complicated or subtle 
definition, though it must be clarified in terms of the qualities 
which Augustine assigns to it. Precisely because it is a virtue, 
a good moral habit, it is of its nature good. In this it is unlike 
love which can be either good or evil relative to the object upon 
which it has focused its attention.” It is possible to go even 
further in saying that justice is an integral virtue which does 
not admit of arbitrary degrees. If a man is to be just and in 
possession of the true virtue, the habit must extend to all his 
actions so that the neglect of or contempt for the rights of any 
group or individual nullify any real justice which might be the 
result of a relative fair dealing in this or that sphere of activity. 
While this would appear to be a valid conclusion from his argu- 
ment against the Ciceronian definition of society, it is at the 
same time in harmony with a Platonic concept of justice which 
views the virtue as a principle of order within the individual 
person as well as in his dealings with others.” 

Augustine, however, is not concerned so much with the 
theoretic nature of the virtue as with its existential and opera- 
tional aspects. Surprisingly enough he admits that it is a 

* De Civ. Dei, XIX, 21, P. L. 41, col. 646. “ Justitia vero ea virtus quae 
sua cuique distribuit.” 

*° Hn. in Pal. CXVIII, Sermo XXVI, n. 1, P. L. 37, col. 1577. “ Justitia 
vero non solet dici bona justitia vel mala justitia, sicut aliquando dicitur 
bonum malumve judicium; sed eo ipso jam bona est, quia justitia est.” 

* De Civ. Dei, XIX, 4, 4, P. L. 41, col. 629. “ Justitia cuius munus est, 
sua cuique tribuere, unde fit in homine ipso quidam justus ordo naturae 


ut anima subdatur Deo et animae caro.” For a commentary on justice 
as a summation of the other virtues cf. Mausbach, op. cit., I, 209 ff. 
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necessary element in society, since men are concerned with a 
mutual interchange of goods and the payment of debts.” Indeed 
a man is to be called just precisely because his virtue permits 
him, at least in a human way, to live with his fellow without 
dispute.** All this would be well and good if it were not for 
the fact that justice is not self-existent. Men, as Augustine 
observed in the passage concerned with the founding of Rome, 
tend to overestimate their own rights or to depreciate the rights 
of others. Unless there is some corrective which can put this 
tendency into balance, true justice cannot be realized in either 
the individual or society. In our own day and age the failure 
of “enlightened self-interest ” has pointed this up with acute 
clarity. Despite the mesh of laws and the continual prattle 
about civil rights, justice has been unable to establish itself in a 
position of power. 

It is at this point, when faced with the unpleasant inclinations 
of human nature, that Augustine’s thought shows itself superior 
to merely legal or to sterile philosophic thinking. His pre- 
occupation with the Christian dispensation of love, presents 
him with love, and its perfect form, charity, as the only true 
corrective. As he views the situation, the two virtues are corre- 
lative in such a manner that justice begins only with charity 
and advances pari passu with charity to find its completion in 
the attainment of perfect charity.** This parallelism is almost 

*8 De Div. Quaest. ed Simplicianum, I, 2, n. 16, P. L. 40, col. 120. “In 
ista igitur siccitate vitae conditionisque mortalis, nisi aspergeretur desuper 
velut tenuissima quaedam aura justitiae, citius aresceremus quam sitiremus. 
Quapropter cum dando et accipiendo inter se hominuni societas connectatur, 
dentur autem et accipiantur vel debita vel non debita. . . .” 

** Sermo de Urbis Eacidio, V, n. 5, P.L. 40, col. 721. “Si justi sic 
appellandi sunt, sicut modo quodam humano justi appellantur, secundum 
quamdam conversationem qua inter homines vivunt sine querela: multi 
tales Romae. .. .” 

** De Natura et Gratia, LXX, 84, P.L. 44, col. 290. “Charitas ergo 
inchoata, inchoata justitia est; charitas provecta, provecta justitia est; 


charitas magna, magna justitia est; charitas perfecta, perfecta justitia 
est.” Cf. De Perf. Just. Hom,, 8. 
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a commonplace. Ultimately our justice is dependent on our 
love of God, for it is in His essence that we contemplate the 
unchangeable form of justice in accordance with which we 
should lead our lives.** If we become more just, that is, more 
perfect, the result can be attributed to the fact that we have 
come to love God more completely.” Such statements are, of 
course, difficult to interpret since Augustine would appear to 
have stepped over to a completely supernatural order, especially 


27 However, 


when he makes justice dependent on a sound faith. 
even on the natural level there is a valid explanation for the 


interrelation of the two virtues. Only charity, Augustine 


observes, can keep man from injuring his neighbor,” for only 


charity can bear all burdens and so prevent the rending of the 


bond of unity.” 

No matter what the justification which he proffers for these 
statements, it is clear that he is preoccupied with the truly and 
uniquely Christian idea that both the end and the plenitude of 
law are to be found in charity.** This preoccupation, a master 
force which directs even when it does not limit his thought, is 
so basic that it enters into the understanding of the unusual 


stress on this virtue. 


** De Trinitate, VIII, 9, P.L. 42, col. 960. “. . . ut quanto flagratius 
diligimus Deum, tanto certius sereniusque videamus; quia in Deo con- 
spicimus incommutabilem formam justitiae secundum quam hominem 
vivere oportere judicamus.” Contra Duas Epist. Pelegianorum, III, n. 21, 
P. L, 44, col. 604. “... quanto amplius diligimus Deum, tanto sumus utique 
justiores; quis dubitet, piam, veramque justitiam, cum fuerit dilectio Dei 
perfecta, pertici.” 

** Loc. cit. 

*? De Sermone Domini in Monte, I, 5, n. 13, P. L. 23, col. 1236. “. . . ubi 
autem sana fides non est, non potest esse justitia.” 

** Loc. cit. “. . . quia similiter ubi charitas non est, non potest esse 
justitia: dileetio enim proximi malum non operatur.” 

* De Div. Quaest. ad Simplicianum, III, 10, P. L. 40, col. 137. “Non 
autem bene utitur, nisi charitas; et charitas omnia tolerat (I Cor. XIII, 
7) atque ideo non scindit unitatem, cuius ipsa est fortissimum talentum.” 

* Sermo CCCL, un. 1, P. L. 39, col. 1553. 
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While charity is the more important of the two virtues, it is 
not independent of justice. Charity must be well ordered, 
loving each creature according to the worth with which that 
creature is endowed. The value-response which is love must 
observe a nicety of values, granting to each the response which 
is due to it.** The very phrase, “ rendering to each what is its 
due,” is an echo of the definition of justice which appears in 
the City of God. Love carries the soul as the weight carries the 
body,** but it is the form of justice in God’s essence which 
guides true love, charity. 

This relationship, while it is clearly part and parcel of 
Augustine’s thought, finds its final explanation in the nature of 
charity, and cupidity, the vice which is opposed to it. Charity 
is a motion of the soul towards the enjoyment of God for His 
own sake and towards the enjoyment of oneself and one’s 
neighbor because of God.** The ultimate moving force and 
guiding principle is the goodness of God. All other loves which 
make of the self or of others a final goal are vices and forms of 


cupidity. Because of its perfect goal and its disinterested view, 


charity is a sort of life, joining, or at least desiring to join two 
into one, namely the lover and the loved.** This unitive quality 


*! De Doctrina Christiana, I, 27, 28, P. L. 34, col. 29. “Ile autem juste 
et sancte vivit, qui rerum integer aestimator est: ipse est autem qui 
ordinatam dilectionem habet, ne aut diligat quod non est diligendum, aut 
non diligat quod est diligendum, aut amplius diligat quod minus est 
diligendum, aut minus aut amplius quod aeque diligendum est.” Cf. Sermo 
C, 2, n. 2, P. L. 38, col. 603. “ Quid est ordinate in me charitatem? Facite 
gradus, et cuique quod debetur restitute.” 

82 De Civ. Dei, XI, 28, P. L. 41, 342. 

88 De Gratia Christi, XX, 21, P. L. 44, col. 370. “ Aliud est enim charitas 
radix bonorum, aliud cupiditas radix malorum tantumque inter se differunt 
quantum virtus et vitium.” 

% De Doctrina Christiana, III, 10, 16, P.L. 34, col. 72. “ Charitatem 
voco motum animi ad fruendum Deo propter ipsum, et se atque proximo 
propter Deum; cupiditatem autem, motum animi ad fruendum se et 
proximo et quolibet corpore non propter Deum.” 

%° De Trinitate, VIII, 14, P.L. 42, col. 960. “Quid ergo amor, nisi 
auaedam vita duo copulans, vel copulare appetens.” 
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is applied to all love (amor) but it would seem to be most 
perfectly operative in the case of charity and hardly at all in 
the case of cupidity, which leads ultimately to division.** The 
reason is not far to seek, for charity is found only in those 


who do not seek their own interests in this life.*’ 


It is a giving 
rather than a grasping for, a recognition of the goodness inherent 
in others and a desire to serve them for the sake of God. 

In the long run, if a perfect and lasting union is desired be- 
tween men, charity is not merely a bond, but the only bond. Men 
will not, according to Augustine, dwell together in unity unless 
there lives within them the perfect charity of Christ.** Indeed, 
unless the glow of charity fuse the members, the many cannot 
be formed into the one.** At this point, of course, Augustine has 
abandoned the viewpoint of the philosopher pure and simple and 
turned to the consideration of mankind’s supernatural destiny. 
Fallen man as he exists is subject to the manifold disorders 
that are the result of original sin. His nature is divided against 
itself and against all who share the same humanity. Only love 
can heal these wounds and, if natural love can make a small 
beginning, the final curative must come from the charity and the 
grace of Christ. 

One might multiply texts which stress the unitive aspect of 

* Sermo CCLXV, 29, n. 11, P. L. 38, col. 1224. 

*7 Pnn. in Psl. CXXI, n. 12, P.L. 37, col. 1626. “In quo autem est 
charitas, fratres? Qui non sua quaerit in hac vita.” 

* In Epist. Jn., tr. 8, 5, P.L. 35, col. 1977. “Omnis delectio, fratres, 
carissimi, utique benevolentiam quamdam habet ergo eos qui diliguntur 

. . sed amicitia quaedam benevolentiae est, ut aliquando praestemus eis 
quos amamus. Quid si non sit, quod praestemus? Sola benevolentia sufficit 
amanti.” 

* Ena. in Pal. XXV, sermo, Il, nu. 1, P. L. 36, 239-40. “ Charitas autem 
compagem facit, compages complectitur unitatem, unitas servat charitatem, 
charitas pervenit ad claritatem.” Cf. Bnn. in Psl. CXXXIII, n. 14, P. L. 
37, col. 1736. “ Non ergo habitant in unum, nisi in quibus perfecta fuerit 
charitas Christi. Nam in quibus non est perfecta charitas Christi, et cum 
in uno sunt, odiosi sunt... .” 


“In Epist. Jn., tr. 10, 5, n. 3, P. L. 35, col. 2056. “. . . sed nisi fervor 
charitatis accendat, ex multis in unum conflari non potest.” 
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love and the need for supernatural charity of Christ, but these 
are sufficient to indicate the mentality which the Saint brought 
to the discussion of the ultimate principle of society. In his 
sermons he asks what distinguishes a people from a mob. His 
answer is quite simple: unity, a unity which results from many 
having one heart, a single focus for their desires. It is from 
this union of hearts and from no other source that society takes 
its being.** Even a merely human love can bind together 
families, friends and fellow citizens, and no matter what one 
names these groups, they all possess the one necessary bond, the 
cohesive force of charity.‘ Augustine goes so far as to say that 
even robbers have some sort of love one for the other, though 
it be founded in a communion in evil, and is by no means that 
charity commended in the epistles of St. Paul.” 

Clearly Augustine has in mind the ontological principle 
which gives rise to the accidental unity which is a society. The 
group is not, as some might view it, an aggregate, a juridical 
or legal configuration, a mob that has been thrown together and 
remains together without any inner principle of unity. If the 
union does not exhibit the complete and organic integration of 
a living body, it is still possessed of more than external shape 
which characterizes a pile of inert objects or of irrational beings. 

At the same time love is more than a static unifier, for it 
assures the possession of that peace which is necessary for the 
attainment of the end of every society.** ‘This peace, which is 

** Sermo CIII, cap. 3, n. 4, P. L. 38, col. 614. “ Da unum et populus est: 
tolle unum et turba est. Quid est enim turba, nisi multitudo turbata?” 
Cf. Col. 615 “. . . ad hoe unum non nos perducit, nisi multi habaemus 
cor unum.” 

“* Sermo CCCXLIX, cap. 2, n. 2, P. L. 39, 1530. “ Liceat vobis humana 
charitate diligere conjuges, diligere filios, diligere amicos vestros, diligere 
cives vestros. Omnia enim ista nomina habent necessitatis vinculum, et 
gluten quodam modo charitatis.” 

“* Contra Faustum Manichaeum, 5, cap. 5, P.L. 42, col. 233. “ Habent 
enim inter se, quam charitatem vocant, etiam latrones, sibi debentes 


facinorosam flagitiosamque conscientiam. .. .” 
“* Bn. in Pal. CXXVII, n. 13, P. L. 37, col. 1686. “ Sine charitate nulla 
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a well-ordered agreement such that no one injures another and 
each even seeks to benefit others in so far as is possible, can be 


the result of nothing but a true love.* 


Only love or charity 
focuses its attention on the other instead of on itself, slipping 
the bonds of legally determined rights to respond to the fuller 
demands of the goodness which resides in every human being. 
This miracle is ultimately possible because charity makes each 
man feel that his neighbor is himself.** There is a vision 
contained in this identification of self and other within the 
mystic union of love and, if this is not the place to explore the 
riches of such an intuition, the vision has had its influence on 
Augustine’s concept of society. 

All these principles can be applied to every society, since in 
some way or other each finds its source in love. Not every 
society, however, will exhibit the same degree of charity, unity, 
and peace, for these are dependent upon the object of that love 
and upon the resulting order. Augustine, as one might suspect 
from his writings on the two cities, had in mind a perfect society 
as the prime analogate to which the definition could be applied 
and in which it would find its complete realization. In the City 
of God as it will exist in its final stage, eternally glorious in 
heaven, he saw the society whose common good was coextensive 
with the end of creation and of man, whose end and law were 
found in that charity which is God, and whose citizens, shorn of 
all selfishness, live in perfect accord. Here, where God is the 
pax est: et manifestum est quia diviserunt pacem, non habebant chari- 
tatem.” 

** De Civ. Dei XIX, 14, P. L. 41, col. 643. “. . . ac per hoe erit pacatus, 
quantum in ipso est, omni homini, pace hominum, id est, ordinata con- 
cordia; cuius hie ordo est, primum ut nulli noceat, deinde ut etiam prosit 
cui potuerit.” 

** Bpistola CLV, 4, n. 14, P. L. 33, col. 672. “ Proximus sane hoc loco, 
non sanguis propinquitate, sed rationis societate pensandus est, in qua 
socii sunt omnes homines. Nam si pecuniae ratio socios facit, quanto magis 
ratio naturae, non negotiandi, sed nascendi lege communis . . . ita quippe 


omnium affectum naturaliter attigit societas humanorum animorum, ut 
nullus ibi hominum quislibet hominis se esse proximum sentiret.” 
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highest and truest common good, love finds an object so complete 
that all emptiness is filled and there emerges a love unscarred by 
dissimulation, for there can be no veil to cover over the source 
and nature of that love.*’ 

This society, of course, is united in Christ and through the 
Holy Spirit, since so perfect a union is not within the grasp 
of unaided nature which bears within itself the wound of 
original sin. Only the mediator who can sublimate and purify 
the loves, lusts and longings of fallen man can bring about this 
union wherein hearts are fused together in the fire of charity.“ 
Christ came to accomplish this reunion of the scattered frag- 
ments of mankind ** and He realizes His purpose by the power 
of love whick incorporates men into the whole, which is one 
Christ loving Himself.” 


*? Epistola CXXXVII, 5, n. 17, P. L. 33, col. 524. “ Hie etiam laudabilis 
reipublicae salus: neque enim conditur et custoditur optime civitas, nisi 
fundamento et vinculo fidei, firmaeque concordiae, cum bonum commune 
diligitur, quod summum ac verissimum Deus est, atque in illo invicem 
sincerissime se dilgunt homines, cum propter illum se diligunt, cui, quo 
animo diligant, occultate non possunt.” Cf. Hn. in Pel. TIC, 4, P. Lb. 37, 
col, 1261. “. .. Homines enim amantes se invicem, et amantes Deum suum 
qui in illis habitat, faciunt civitatem Deo, Quia lege quadam civitas 
continetur, lex ipsa eorum, charitas est; et ipsa charitas, Deus est.” 

The above passages should be read in their entirety to arrive at a 
realization of the all-pervading effects which Augustine attributes to the 
observation of the two great laws of charity and to the position and 
function of charity within the Church and the City of God. Indeed, the 
two themes occupy so important a place in his thought that his works 
are honeycombed with references to or commentaries on these themes. 

** De Trinitate, IV, 9, 12, P. L. 42, col. 896. “ Vult esse suos unum, sed 
in ipso, quia in seipsis non possent, dissociati ab invicem per diversas 
voluptates et cupiditates et immunditias peccatorum: unde mundantur per 
mediatorem ut sint in Illo unum, non tantum per eandem naturam quam 
omnes ex hominibus mortalibus aequales angelis fiunt, sed etiam per 
eandem in eandem beatitudinem concordissimam voluntatem, in unum 
spiritum quodam modo igne charitatis conflatum.” 

** In Pal. 95, n. 15, P. L. 37, col. 1681. “ Misericordia Dei undique collegit 
fracturas et conflavit igne charitatis et fecit unum quod fractum erat.” 

°° In Epist. Joannis, tr. 10, 8, P. L. 35, col. 2060. “ Extende charitatem 
per totum orbem, si vis Christum amare; quia membra Christi per orbem 
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In this final and perfect society Augustine contemplated the 
archetype which should stand as the model for all other groups. 
For all this, he admits the existence of lower and less perfect 
loves, crediting them with a cohesive force, though, of course, 
only the love of God would appear to be perfectly social since it 
alone is free of all cupidity, the source of division. If we grant 
that only this purgated love of God can combat that self-love 


1 


which is opposed to society,” clearly all groups which do not 
possess, or at least desire to possess this love, bear within 
themselves the seed of dissolution. 

At first glance all this might appear to be unduly theological 
and even poetic, but without this mystical theological back- 
ground it is impossible to appreciate the perspective from which 
Augustine viewed the nature of society. This insistence on and 
preoccupation with love, this universal view of man, the world 
and society as they exist in the supernatural order and in the 
providence of God, places the entire problem in a new sphere 


and makes the solution dependent on factors, which, ordinarily 


speaking, do not enter into the caleulations of the average 
theorist. Quite obviously it is this unusuai, if not unique per- 
spective, that has left Augustine open to so many misinterpre- 
tations and harsh judgments. 

In the light of this new perspective two conclusions emerge. 
First, Augustine’s second definition is capable of analogical 
predication in so far as there are definite species and degrees 
of love and a definite hierarchy of values to which that love may 
be directed. The same, in his mind, could not be said of the 
Jiceronian definition. Secondly, the definition is built around 
the ultimate unifying force which joins men together in society 
of any sort. It does not exclude agreement about laws, rights 


jacent. Si amas partem divisus es; si divisus es, in corpore non es, si in 
corpore non es, sub capite non es.” 

* Wn. in Pal. 133, n. 14, P. L. 37, vol. 1736; Bn. in Pal. 98, n. 4, P. L. 37, 
1261. 
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and the things to be shared, but considers these as the effects of 
a more fundamental agreement which affects the inner man and 
not merely his external dealings with others. His society, then, 
is not merely political, a juridical, legal or economic entity, 
though it enters into all fields, but specifically a human union 
which is capable of harmonizing all those factors which are 
necessary for the attainment of peace. 

While such an understanding can shed much light on Augus- 
tine’s treatment of the City of God and on related problems, it 
is not without its accompanying difficulties. The love of a 
common good which characterizes the true society demands a 
common philosophy or faith which, in the case of the City of 
God, is a faith in Christ. Yet, since the City of God existed 
before the coming of Christ, one is faced with the theological 
problem of explaining the existence of supernatural faith in 
pre-Christian times.°* A similar problem manifests itself when 
one considers the spread and growth of the City of God for here 
there must be a propagation of a supernatural faith which is 


* It is not our intention to investi- 


not naturally demonstrable.° 
gate these problems, but merely to point out that a fuller under- 
standing of the Augustinian notion of society calls for a more 
careful study of other facets of his thought. 

Prescinding from the problem mentioned above, there remain 


several important applications in the realm of political phi- 


losophy. In our own age, when there is so much talk of the 
Realpolitik, Augustine’s truly realistic approach points up 
several factors which should by right receive a great deal of 
consideration in the present day discussion of society and the 


** Gilson, op. cit., pp. 57-58, notes the need for faith, but preoccupied 
with the problem of the universal society rather than with the temporal 
extension of the City of God, he does not comment on the problem which is 
contained in this relation between faith and the membership of the City of 
God. 

** Ibid., p. 272. 
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relations between societies. Despite the apparently mystical 
antecedents of his definition, Augustine has, by implication, 
affirmed several principles which are today empirically verified. 
The state, or respublica, cannot long function unless the society 
of which it is the possession is united by something more than 
enlightened self-interest or a temporary configuration of power. 
Selfishness and force have a habit of destroying themselves, 
even in our progressive day and age. Even in the sphere of 
international relations, the same principles intrude themselves 
with bumptious insistence. Pacts, treaties, concordats are in 
the long run dependent for their effectiveness on the union of 
wills between the people who enter into them. As pious as the 
statement might appear at first blush, it seems clear that the 
mistrust and uneasiness which envelop contemporary diplomatic 
relations are sired by the conviction that there exists no agree- 
ment about fundamentals. 

Even at the risk of appearing to preach, a final point should 
be made. As the multitude to be united grows in size and desire, 
and as the ambitions to be reconciled increase in diversity, the 
common good and the love of that good, which is the cohesive 
force in society, must become more transcendent. Only such a 
goal can sublimate all lesser drives, reordering and reintegrating 
all desires in a longing for a good which will satisfy all needs 
and all ambitions. As Augustine sees the problem, only the love 
of God, the supreme good, can offer such a rallying point and 
provide such a power of sublimation. There can be, he says, no 
love of our neighbor unless there is love of God and love of 
one’s neighbor in God.” 


** De fide et operibus, 10, 16, P. L. 40, vol. 207. “ Diligenter considerata 
duo ista praecepta (i.e. amoris) ita ex alterutro connexa reperientur, ut 
nec dilectio Dei possit esse in homine, si non diligit proximum, nec dilectio 
proximi, si non diligit Deum.” Cf. Sermo 336, 2, P. L. 38, col. 1472. “ Ille 
enim veraciter amat amicum, qui Deum amat in amico, aut quia est in illo, 
aut ut sit in illo.” For a prolonged treatment of this point see In Dpistolam 
Joannia, tr. I. 
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Such a principle might strike the practical politician as so 
much pious drivel, a monkish fancy better left to sulk in the 
pages of medieval sermons. The judgment is not, however, 
warranted by present-day political practice. Both the German 
dictatorship of the thirties and the present Russian state are 
built on just such a transcendent principle. While the God is 
different in the three cases (the state in nazism, the rule of the 


proletariat in communism), the basic idea is the same. A 


people cannot be successfully united unless dedicated to a 
supreme ideal that transcends all individual diversity. Dis- 
comfort, restriction, unpleasant associations are tolerated only 
because these have been made sacred by their relation to a 
higher good. If these groups attack religion as it is usually 
understood, they are not motivated by some abstract and theo- 
retical dislike, but by a hatred for another God, who would 
compete with their own. Even Stalin would have admitted 
that a man cannot serve two masters. 

Communism like nazism has chosen a god with clay feet, and 
in the long run, the cult has been maintained only by the use 
of severe repressive measures. Our own thinkers are faced with 
a similar problem. If they will not admit to God’s speculative 
and practical importance, they must seek elsewhere for the 
value, the goal and the good that can unite our own society. This 
is one issue that the politician cannot long avoid; he must chose 
between love and force.” 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that these conclusions savor of the 
sermon or homily, stepping as they do, beyond the disinterested 
world of fact and into the realm of values and religion. No 
one need be surprised if Augustine was not dedicated to a 


**'This search for a unifying principle for society, and in particular 
for a universal society has been illustrated with admirable clarity by 
Gilson in the work already quoted. His historical study of man’s effort 
to find this principle affords further confirmation of the genius which 
prompted Augustine to seek for and find a fuller and more practical 
definition of society. 
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pseudo-ethical neutrality, but committed by nature and training 
to see all things as they exist in the realm of both nature and 
supernature. In any event his total view and the truth of his 
fundamental contention challenges even those who may dislike 
his method and his principles. 
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Maimonides’ Interpretation of the 8th 
Book of Aristotle’s Physics 


by Lottie H. Kendzierski 


T HAS BEEN SAID, with justice, that Maimonides traced 

the way for St. Thomas Aquinas’ proof for creation,’ and 
that both Maimonides and St. Thomas set out with the purpose 
of harmonizing Aristotelian principles with their respective 
faiths.* These points are especially evident in Maimonides’ 
and St. Thomas’ interpretation of the 8th Book of Aristotle’s 
Physics, where, in order to establish the doctrine of creation, 
both begin with a denial that Aristotle’s argument from motion 
is a demonstration and proof of an eternal world.’ 

Maimonides’ chief work, The Guide for the Perplexed * is a 


* On this point, cf. J. Guttmann, Das Verhdltnis des Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum and zur jiidischen Litteratur (Géttingen, 1891) p. 68; A. 
Griinfeld, Die Lehre von Géttlichen Willen bei den jiidischen Religiona- 
Philosophen des Mittelalters von Saadja bis Maimiani, Beitrdge, VII, vi 
(Minster, 1909) p. 74; M. Worms, Die Lehre van der Anfangslésigkeit der 
Welt bei den Mittelalterlichen arabischen Philosophen des Orients, Beitrage, 
lil, iv (Miinster, 1900) p. 42; A. Forest, La structure métaphysique du 
concret selon saint Thomas d’Aquin, Etudes de philosophie médiévale, XIV 
(1931) 9. 

*Cf. I. Husik, A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy (New York, 
1930) p. 307: the method of harmonizing Aristotelian doctrine with the 
doctrine of the Church was suggested to Aquinas by Maimonides. Cf. also 
L. Levy, Maimonide (Paris, 1911) pp. 265-267. 

* Rabi Mossei Aegyptii, Dug seu Director dubitantium aut perplecorum 
(Paris, 1520) II, 15, fol. 48r: “. . . quoniam ipse scit quod non habet 
demonstrationem in hoc.” St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, 46, 1: 
“non est igitur necessarium mundum semper esse, unde nec demonstrative 
probari potest.” 

*The Guide for the Perplexed was written in Arabic and translated into 
Hebrew about 1204. It was translated into Latin the first half of the 13th 
century. On this point, ef. J. O. Riedl, “ Maimonides and Scholasticism,” 
THe New Scnovasticism, X (1936) 21 ff. Cf. also B. Geyer, Friedrich 
Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Il, Elfte Auflage 
(Berlin, 1928) p. 341. The principal existing texts are the Paris, 1520 
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clear indication of his attempts to harmonize the teachings of 
Aristotle with the Old Testament. In attempting to resolve 
Aristotle’s argument from motion, Maimonides shows that Aris- 
totle’s argument for the eternity of motion was directed against 
ancient philosophers who, admitting the existence of eternal 
things, denied the existence of eternal motion.° 

Maimonides’ analysis of the argument for the eternity of 
motion proceeds in the following way. Motion implies change 
and a transition from potency to act.° If motion had a begin- 
ning, there must have already been some motion whence it came 
into existence, since change from potency to act and non-exist- 
ence to existence implies motion. The previous motion, i. e., 
the cause of the motion which follows must be eternal, or the 
series would have to be carried on to infinity.’ 

The eternity of motion necessarily implies the eternity of 
time, for time is an accident that is related and joined to motion 
in such a way that one is never found without the other.’ If 


Latin edition, which will be used as the basis of this analysis of Maimoni- 
des; the Paris, 1856-66 French and Arabic edition in 3 volumes published 
by 8. Munk; and the 1884 edition of Friedlander, translated into English 
in 1928. 

* Maimonides, op. cit., I, 51, fol. 19r. St. Thomas makes the same point, 
In VIII Phys., 2, n. 17: “. . . sunt enim huiusmodi rationes efficaces ad 
probandum quod motus non inciperit per viam naturae, sicut ab aliquibus 
ponebantur. .. .” 

* Maimonides, op. cit., II, Introd., Prop. VI, fol. 39r. 

* Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 47v: “. . . si motus fuerit renovatus, 
exebit renovatore; qui habeat motum ante ipsum, et hoc est ipsium exire 
ad actum, et incipere esse postquam non fuit. Et erit motus eius ens per 
quam motum est motus posterior, quod si ita est, ergo primus motus est 
aeternus omnibus modis, vel procedetur in infinitum.” Cf. Ibid., where 
Maimonides argues that when the universe did not yet exist, its existence 
was either possible, necessary or impossible. If necessary, the universe 
could never be nonexisting; if impossible, the universe could never be in 
existence; if possible, what would be the substratum of that possibility, 
since there must be in existence something of which that possibility is 
predicated. Maimonides concludes that this is a forcible argument in favor 
of an eternal world: “ haee autem via est valde fortis in assertione anti- 
quitatis mundi.” 

* Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 47v: “.. . cum tempus nec est generabile 
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motion and time are eternal, the world is eternal, and the 
unmoved mover is the eternal mover of an eternally existing 
universe.” Aristotle arrives at the eternity of motion from the 
fact that since there can be no first motion, and since motion 
always implies something prior, the series would go on to 
infinity unless he arrived at an unmoved mover who is himself 
eternal and who, in turn, accounts for the eternity of all movers 
and movements under him.’® Eternal motion can only take 
place when the motion is circular, and this motion is the motion 
of the movers of the spheres and of the unmoved mover.” 
Maimonides argues that all Aristotle proves is that there cannot 
be a first motion and hence one must ultimately arrive at an 
unmoved mover as the cause of all motion.’* Aristotle, therefore, 
was well aware that he had not proved the eternity of the world 
and was not absolutely convinced of his arguments,”* for if he 


could have proved his theory, he would not have supported his 


* Aris- 


doctrine by citing the opinions of preceding physicists.’ 
nec corruptibile, cum tempus comitetur motum, et ipsum sequatur neces- 
sario, neque motus est nisi in tempore, nec tempus apprehenditur nisi 
in motu.” On this point, cf. op. cit., Il, Introd., Prop. XV, fol. 39r; 
op. cit., II, 15, fol. 47v: “. . . tempus et motus sunt sempiterni esse, nec 
sunt generabilia, nec corruptibilia.” 

* Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 47v. 

*° Maimonides, ibid. St. Thomas makes the same point in Sum. cont. 
Gent., I, 38 and De pot., III, 17. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., Il, Introd., Prop. XXVI, fol. 39v. 

22 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 47v. Cf. In III Phys., 2, n. 15, where 
St. Thomas, too, says that Aristotle used the principles of eternal motion 
and eternal time to prove the first principle of being [motion]: “et 
praeterea, perpetuitate tempdris et motus quasi principio utitur ad prob- 
andum primum principium esse, et hic in octavo et in XII Metaph.” 

19 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 48r: “. . . Aristoteles non inducit 
demonstrationem super antiquitate mundi secundum sententium ipsius. 
Nec errat in hoc, quoniam ipse scit quod non habet demonstrationem in 
hoc.” Maimonides devotes fol. 48r and fol. 45v of this text to an elaboration 
of Aristotle’s distinction between opinion (or theory and argument) and 
proof (or demonstration). 

14 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 24, fol. 54r. Maimonides says that he will 
use histories in support of creation (for there is no demonstration for 
creation), just as Aristotle introduced histories in support of the eternity 
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totle merely intended to show that his opinions were nearer the 
truth than his predecessors..° What Aristotle says on the 
eternity of the world, the cause of the various movements of 
the spheres and the order of separate intelligences, cannot be 
proved and Aristotle never intended to prove these things.** 
Maimonides recognizes the authority of Aristotle in all 
matters concerning the sublunary world and says that the 
Biblical account of the creation of the sublunary world is in 
perfect accord with Aristotle.” But what Aristotle says of 


things above the sphere of the moon is, with few exceptions, 


of the world (here, too, there is no demonstration): “ Non recedas ergo 
ab opinione novitatis mundi nisi propter demonstrationem, sed talis demon- 
stratio non est in natura. Qui autem considerat in hoc libro, non repre- 
hendat me super ornatur verborum istorum ad mittendum super illis in 
novitate mundi. Princeps namque philosophorum Aristoteles induxit in 
libris suis verba similia istis ad inuitandum super illis in opinionem sua 
in antiquitate mundi.” Though St. Thomas practically repeats Maimonides 
on this point in De pot., III, 17, it will be shown how St. Thomas deviates 
from Maimonides’ position when he gives the philosophical demonstration 
for creation. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 16, fol. 48v: “ Verum tota nostra intentio 
est ostendere quod opinio eius est probabilior opinionibus contradicentium 
ipsi.” Op. cit., I, Introd., Prop. XXVI, fol. 39v; “quod autem mihi videtur 
et quod ipse non . . . judicat quod probationes suae in hoc sunt demonstra- 
tiones quae sunt convenientes et certae secundum intellectum suum. 
Posteriores autem et expositores librorum eius dixerunt quod illa propositio 
est necessaria non possibilia et quod probata est.” On this point, cf. St. 
Thomas, In VIII Phys., 2, n. 4; Summa Theol., I, 46, 1. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 48v: “ Apud me vero non est dubium 
quod opiniones illae quas dixit Aristoteles in antiquitate mundi, et causa 
diversitatis motuum coelorum, et ordine intelligentiarum separatarum, haec 
quidem omnia non habent demonstrationem, nec nunquam erravit Aris- 
toteles in putando quod rationes istae sunt demonstrationes.” Cf. St. 
Thomas, In XII Metaph., 5, n. 2497; Summa Theol., I, 46, 1; In II Sent., 
d. 1, q. I, a. 5. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, cap. 23, fol. 59r: “ Quicquid dixit Aristotelis 
in omnibus entibus qui sunt a sphaera Lunae et ad centrum terrum verum 
est sine dubio.” Cf. Maimonides, op. cit., II, 20, fol. 5lv: as far as 
things in the sublunar world are concerned, Aristotle’s explanation seems. 
in accord with facts, and the relation between cause and effect is clearly 
shown: “ Quod enim ostendit nobis de iis quae sunt sub sphaera Lunae, est 
conveniens entibus causa quam ostendit et oportet dicere in hoe quod est 
necessitate quae provenit ex motu caelorum et circuitibus eorum.” 


| 
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mere imagination and opinion; to a still greater extent this 
applies to his system of intelligences.* 

Maimonides lists twenty-six propositions derived from Aris- 
totle’s physics, twenty-five of which he will accept and the 
twenty-sixth, which concerns the eternity of the world, he will 
oppose.’* Maimonides admits that Aristotle is correct in saying 
that prime matter is eternal and could not possibly have been 
produced; but that he will believe that God created it from 
nothing and God can reduce it to absolute nothing.” The same 
applies to motion. Aristotle is correct in saying that motion 
is not subject to generation and corruption and that circular 
motion is without beginning, but this applies to the universe as 
it exists at present when everything produced originates in 
another being, but nothing perceived by our senses or compre- 
hended by our intellects can prove that a thing created from 
nothing must have been previously in a state of potentiality.” 
So too with time. If one admits the existence of time before 
creation, he is compelled to accept the eternity of the universe, 


for time is an accident and requires a substratum.” It will have 


** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 23, fol. 59r: “ Quicquid vero locutus est 
Aristotelis de his quae sunt a sphaera Lunae superius, est verisimile propter 
quaedam et praesertim quae dixit in ordine intelligentiarum separatarum 
et in parte rerum spiritualium secundum quod ipse credit... .” Op. cit., 
II, 20, fol. 51v: when Aristotle treats of the properties of the world above 
the sphere of the moon, he does not clearly show the causal relation: 
“In iis vero quae dixit in ratione coeli, non assignavit causam notam, nec 
produxit rationem in illis secundum ordinem per quem necessitas 
astruatur.” 

*® Maimonides, op. cit., II, Introd., fol. 39r-39v. On this point, ef. I. 
Husik, The Philosophy of Maimonides, Maimonides Octocentennia] Com. 
mittee, IV (New York, 1935) pp. 10-11; L. Levy, Maimonide, p. 25. 

*° Maimonides, op. cit., II, 19, fol. 49v: “ Materia prima est facta... 
dicimus quod creator fecit esse de nihilo . . . est creata et non de aliquo et 
cum voluerit Creator ipsius, faciet ipsam non esse, privatione perfecta et 
absoluta.” In Summa Theol., I, 46, 1 ad 3, St. Thomas also shows that the 
ingenerability of prime matter is not contrary to creation. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 19, fol. 49v. Cf. St. Thomas, Jn VIII Phys., 
2,n.4; Summa Theol., 1, 46, 3 ad 2; I, 45, 3; I, 44, 2 obj. 1; De pot., IIL, 2. 
*® Maimonides, op. cit., II, 14, fol. 46v: “Si enim potuerit esse temporis 
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to be assumed that something besides God existed before this 
universe was created.** Maimonides states that with regard to 
time, it is not impossible to say that time was created,” and 
that everything in the universe, except God, was brought by Him 


into existence out of non-existence.” In the beginning, God 


alone existed; He then produced from nothing all existing 


things such as they are by His will and desire.” Time was 


created in this way and comes into existence in the same manner 
as other accidents and substances.”" 

Maimonides argues that the philosophical conception of 
separate intelligences is the same as the Biblical idea of angels, 


ante mundum, obligatoria ad credendum antiquitatem, quia tempus est 
accidens, nec effugiet ullo modo quin habeat deferens... .” Cf. Ibid., time 
is the measure of motion and motion cannot be without a moving thing: 
“. . . tempus est accidens . . . est accidens motui coherens. . . .” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 14, fol. 46v: “. . . et erit necessario essentia 
alterius rei ante essentiam huius mundi qui nunc est, hoc autem est quod 
nos fugimus.” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 14, fol. 46v: “. . . secundum sententiam 
nostram [tempus] est res creata... .” 

*Ibid.: “Prima est sententia omnium qui tenent legem Moysi, et est 
quod universum mundum, scilicet, omnia entia praeter creatorem, fecit ipse 
esse post privationem veram et absolutam. .. .” Cf. Maimonides, op. cit., 
II, 18, fol. 49v: God has brought the entire universe into existence from 
absolute non-existence and caused it to develop in its present state: “. 
mundum universum creavit Deus post privationem et fecit ipsum donee 
perfectus est, sicut vides.” 

* Maimonides, op. cit., II, 14, fol. 46v: “. . . et quod creator ipse fuit 
ens aeternus solummodo, et non fuit praeter ipsum nec angelus, nec ipsum 
caelum, nec aliquid quod est infra caelum. Postea vero fecit esse omnia 
entia secundum quod sunt cum voluntate sua, et non de aliquo.” 

*" Ibid.: “Intentio vero est, quod tempus secundum sententiam nostram 
est res creata, sicut et alia accidentia et substantiae, quae deferunt illa 
accidentia, et idcirco creatorem facere mundum istum esse non erit in 
intentione temporali, quia tempus est de universitate creatoris.” Cf. 
Maimonides, op. cit., II, 31 fol. 60r: “God created the universe from 
nothing, and time did not exist previously but was created, for it depends on 
the motion of the spheres, and the spheres have been created. ... Creator 
fecit mundum esse et non de aliquo et sine principio temporali, sed in 
tempore creato quod est coniunctum cum motum coeli, coelum vero creatum 
est.” On this point, cf. St. Thomas, De pot., 3, 2, where St. Thomas says 
that before the world, time itself was nothing and did not pre-exist in the 
universal nature of things. 
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except that according to Aristotle these intelligences and powers 
are all eternal and proceed from God by natural necessity, 
whereas the Biblical view states that they have had a beginning; 
that God created the intelligences and gave the spheres the 
capacity of seeking to become like Him; and that in creating 
the intelligences and spheres, He endowed them with governing 
powers. In this, Maimonides says, he differs from Aristotle.” 

Maimonides summarizes Aristotle’s position as follows: the 


universe in its entirety has never been different, nor will it 


29 


ever change.** The universe has always been in the past and 


will be the same eternally. It is as impossible to assume that 
God changes His will or conceives a new desire as to believe 
that He is non-existing or His essence is changeable.*® God’s 
action and effect must be eternal; if God produced the universe 
from nothing, He was a potential agent before He was an actual 
one and must have passed from potency to act.** 


** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 7, fol. 48v: “. . . Aristoteles in hoc materia 
non est aliquid contrariorum legi nostrae. Aliud vero quod est contrariorum 
nobis, est quam ipse credit quod haec omnia sunt antiqua non nova neque 
creata, et quod sequunt ex potentia creatoris quasi ex debito. Nos vero 
credimus quod omnia sunt creata et quod creator creavit intelligentias 
separatas, et debit potestates coelis desiderandi illas et ipse creavit 
intelligentias et caelos et posuit in eis virtutes regitivas. In hoe ergo 
solo contradicimus ei.” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15, fol. 47v: “ Deputatio vero huius sent- 
entiae est quod dixit, quia universum esse secundum quod est, non desinit, 
nec desinet, esse sicut est... .” Cf. Ibid., fol. 47r: the whole arrangement 
above and below is never disturbed or interrupted: “ Addidit etiam quod 
ordo ille superior et inferior non evelletur, neque tolletur, neque renovabitur 
in eo aliquid quod non est in sui natura, nec addetur illi additio aliqua, 
quae sit extra sensum ullo modo.” 

*° Maimonides, op. cit., II, 15 fol. 47v: “. . . quod est impossibile apud 
ipsum ut mutetur in creatore voluntas, vel quod renovetur in eo aliquis 
appetitus, et quod universum esse secundum quod est, ipse fecit esse sua 
voluntate, sed non est operator post privationem. Et sicut est impossible 
quod deficiat esse ipsius, vel ut mutetur substantia eius, sie videtur 
impossibile quod mutetur in eo voluntas, vel renovetur in eo appetitus, ut 
sit universum esse sicut esse moto, et sicut fuit ante, et sicut erit post.” 

"Tbid.: “. . . si creator creavit mundum post privationem, ergo fuit 
ante mundi creationem operatur in potentia; et cum creavit ipsum, factus 
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Aristotle states that from a simple cause only a simple effect 
can follow, hence only one intelligence can proceed from God.** 
No matter how many intelligences are produced in such manner, 
the last would also have to be simple. Maimonides then asks 
where does composition lie? How explain the emanation of a 
sphere from an intelligence, since one is a body and the other 
is an intellect? Though the intelligence producing the sphere is 
composite (it thinks of itself and another) and one of its parts 
produces the next lower intelligence and the other the sphere, 
there is yet the difficulty that the intelligence producing the 
sphere is simple, whereas the sphere has four elements.” 
Maimonides thinks that the theory of creation can answer 
Aristotle’s difficulty, where the motion of the spheres and in- 
telligences can be explained by saying that there is a being that 
determined the direction and velocity of the motion of each 
sphere, and this is the evidence of design in the universe; but 
we do not know the reason why the wisdom of that being gave 


to each sphere its peculiar property.”* 


est operatur in actu.” Jbid.: “... non potest esse ut operetur in una hora, 
et non in alia, sed eius actio est aeternus, sicut ipse est aeternus, ens 
semper in actu.” 

** Aritotle, Metaphysics, X11,7,1072a. St. Thomas attributes to Avicenna 
the doctrine that from unity only unity proceeds. Multiplicity is accounted 
for by some principle less than unity. Maimonides seems to be giving 
Aristotle a neo-Platonie interpretation here. Cf. St. Thomas, De pot., III, 
4: “Hoe autem dicebant, ac si Deus ageret per necessitatem naturae, per 
quem modum ex uno simplici non fit nisi unum. Nos autem ponimus quod 4 
Deo procedunt res per modum scientiae et intellectus, secundum quem 
modum nthil prohibet ab uno primo et simplici Deo multitudinem im- 
mediate provenire, secundum quod sua sapientia continet universa.” 

** Maimonides. op. cit., Il, 20, fol. 51r: All things have one common 
substance; when then do species vary: “ Quaesivimus ab Aristotele dicentes : 
Tu inducis probationes ad ostendendum quod una materia communis est 
omnium quae sunt sub sphaera lunae, quadam si ita est, quae est causa 
diversitatis specierum entium, vel quae est causa diversitatis singularium 
cuiuslibet speciei.” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 20, fol. 52r: “ Scito autem quod haec omnia 
facilia sunt secundum fidem nostram qui credimus novitate mundi et 
procedunt illa secundum principalitatem legis nostrae, quoniam dicimus 
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The fifth Motecallemin argument for creation summarized by 
Maimonides is considered by him to be the best argument 
against an eternal world. The fact that a thing has been deter- 
mined in its composition, size, place, accidents and time, a 
variation in all these points being possible, is a proof that a 
being exists which fully chooses and determines those diverse 
relations; and the circumstance that the universe or a part of 
it requires a being able to make this selection proves that the 
universe has been created ex nihilo.** Maimonides does not 
consider his argument conclusive, for many objections can be 
raised in all proofs for creation.** 

The seventh Motecallemin argument for creation is from the 
immortality of souls. If the world were eternal, the number of 


the dead would necessarily be infinite and thus an infinite 


quod est terminator terminans quodlibet caelum, sicut si placuit in 
motu et in velocitate; arcanum debiti sapientiae suae in faciendo 
mundum sic esse, non fuit scitum.” Jbid., fol. 52v: since the sub- 
stance of all things is the same, what made the nature of one portion 
different from another? Why has this sphere a desire which produces a 
motion different from that which the desire of another sphere produces? 
This must have been done by an agent capable of determining: “Iam ergo 
revertimur ad id in quod prius eramus. Ex quo sic est; dicemus quod 
cum materia omnium fuerit una, quare terminabit una in una hora, alia 
natura alterius, et erit in eo amor et desiderium quod inducat in eo talem 
motum diversis ab amore alterius coeli qui inducet in eo alium motum, et 
necessarius est omnino terminator.” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., I, 74, fol. 37r. Cf. H. Wolfson, The Kalam Argu- 
ments for Creation in Saadia, Averroes, Maimonides and St. Thomas, 
Academy for Jewish Research (New York, 1943) p. 239: Maimonides uses 
the argument of determination as an argument to prove that God acts 
by will and design, which ultimately leads him to disprove indirectly the 
eternity of the world. St. Thomas does not use this as an argument for 
the creation of the world, but rather as an argument against the assump- 
tion that God acts by necessity of His nature. On this point, cf. A. Forest, 
La structure métaphysique selon saint Thomas d’Aquin, pp. 9, 81. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., I, 70, fol. 20v: Those who understand the forces 
of the different methods will clearly see that all proofs for creation are 
questionable because propositions have been employed which have never 
been proved: “Scienti enim ista, manifestum est hoc quod in omnibus illis 
probationibus sunt dubitationes; et convenerunt in illis antecedentia quae 
non sunt probata.” 
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number of souls would co-exist. But the co-existence of an 


infinite number of things is impossible.*’ Maimonides says that 


whoever endeavors to prove or disprove the eternity of the 
universe by the arguments of the Motecallemin must necessarily 
rely on one of the two following propositions, or on both, namely, 
that the actual form of a thing is merely one of many equally 
possible forms, which implies that there must be a being capable 
of making the special selection; or that there exists an infinite 
series of things coming successively into existence.” 
Maimonides’ religious objection to Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
eternity of the world and mechanical necessity is that there is 
nothing supernatural, and there is no room for miracles, provi- 
dence, rewards and punishments. In the system of Aristotle 
and all who profess the eternity of the world, the world emanates 
from God of necessity and consequently the world is the 
necessary effect of a necessary cause. The world is not the 
result of design, choice or desire; for if it were, it would have 


been nonexistent before design had been conceived.” 


*’ Maimonides, op. cit., I, 74, fol. 37r: “Et sequitur secundum suam 
estimationem in isto probatione quod infinitum sit maius infinito. .. . 
Postea ergo addunt vel minuint de illa cogitatione quae ascendit in cor.” 
St. Thomas uses this argument of the impossibility of traversing infinities, 
and demonstrates that it would lead to the conclusion that an addition 
could be made to an infinite, and therefore one infinite would be greater 
or more than another. In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, con. 4: “ Sed infinita 
non est maius, nec potest esse.” Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., II, 38: “... sequitur 
quod infinito fiat additio.” St. Thomas says that the impossibility of an 
infinite in act cannot be proved, and that it cannot be demonstrated that 
God cannot make an infinite in act. De Aet. Mundi, ed. Mandonnet, p. 24: 
“. . , et praeterea adhuc non est demonstratum quod Deus non possit 
facere ut sint infinita actu.” Summa Theol., III, 10, 3 ad 2, St. Thomas 
says that infinity can exist according to multiplicity. On this same point, 
ef. G. Smith, Natural Theology (New York, 1951) p. 99, n. 8. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., I, 74, fol. 37r. 

** Maimonides again gives Aristotle an Arabic interpretation: “Quod si 
ita est non erunt omnia ista secundum meditationem praeparatoris qui 
eligit et voluit ut ita easent, quoniam si sic fuissent per electionem vel 
voluntatem, fuerunt non entia priusquam esset intentio.” Cf. also Maimoni- 
des, op. cit., II, 26, fol. 55v: If we were to accept the eternity of the 
universe as taught by Aristotle, we should necessarily be in opposition to 
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Maimonides’ conclusion is that all Aristotle’s arguments for 


the eternity of the world are not valid, and arguments for 


0 


creation are not valid either.*° Maimonides states that all proofs 


for creation have weak points and cannot be considered con- 


vineing, except by those who do not know the difference between 


1 


a proof, a dialectical argument and a sophism.** The question 


whether the universe has been created or is eternal cannot be 


answered with mathematical certainty; here the human intellect 


2 


must stop.*? Maimonides resolves the problem in belief and 


the foundations of our religion, we should disbelieve all miracles and 
signs afid certainly reject all hopes and fears derived from Scripture: 
“ Credulitas autem antiquitatis mundi secundum sententiam Aristotelis qua 
est per viam necessitatis, et quod eius natura non mutat omnino, nec aliquid 
recedit a consuetudine sua. Ista inquam opinio destruit fundamentum 
legis; et negat omnia signa et miracula, et contradicit eis et tollit omnia 
quae promisit lex, vel a quibus prohibuit, nisi forte excogitaverunt 
opiniones super signis et mirabilibus sicut fecerunt quidam de sapientibus 
Maurorum [Avicenna and Averroes] et tunc provenietur ad aliquam 
stultam viam.” 

*° Maimonides, op. cit., I, 70, fol. 20v. St. Thomas also asserts that the 
eternity of the world cannot be proved by demonstration. Cf. Summa 
Theol., I, 46, 1; De pot., III, 17; In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 2. On the other 
hand, St. Thomas deviates from Maimonides in insisting that creation can 
be demonstrated, and his proof is taken from the nature of being—De pot., 
3, 5. Cf. In IT Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 2: “ Respondeo dicendum quod creatio 
non tantum fide tenetur, sed etiam ratione demonstratur.” Summa Theol., 
I, 45, 2: “ Respondeo dicendum quod non solum non est impossible a Deo 
aliquid creari ex nihilo, sed necesse est ponere a Deo omnia creata esse. St. 
Thomas separates the notion of contingency and limited duration which 
leads him to hold the possibility of an eternal creation.” De Aet. Mundi, ed. 
Mandonnet, pp. 23-25; De pot., III, 4; Summa Theol., I, 45, 3. Creation, 
therefore, as the origin of being can be demonstrated; but creation which 
implies limited duration must remain an article of belief—Quodlibet., III, 
31; In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5, sol.; In De caelo et mundo, I, 1. 29, n. 12; 
Quodlibet., XII, 7; Summa Theol., 1, 46, 2. 

«2 Maimonides, op. cit., I, 70, fol. 20v: “. .. nisi ei qui nescit differentiam 
inter demonstrationem et victoriam dialecticam, et deceptionem sop- 
histicam.” 

*? Maimonides, op. cit., I, 70, fol. 30r: “Quilibet autem speculator 
mundus et verus qui decipit animam suam; scit quod ad scientiam huius 
quaestionis de novitate vel antiquitate mundi non pervenit homo per 
demonstrationem certam; sed sunt in hoc rationes intelligibiles et adhuc 
loquemur de istis multa... .” 
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tradition; the most that can be effected by believers in the 
truth of Revelation is to expose the shortcomings in the proofs 


of philosophers who hold that the universe is eternal.” 


Maimonides’ difficulty in proving creation can be resolved in 
his confusion of creation and creation in time, since for him 
creation always carries with it the added notion of a first instant 
in duration. Maimonides, in fact, joins creation and temporal 
beginning in such a way that an eternal creation is unthinkable. 
With regard to the origin of the world, therefore, Maimonides’ 
conclusion is that the Aristotelian proofs from motion are not 
demonstrative proofs for the eternity of the world,** and proofs 
for creation (and here Maimonides implies creation and tempo- 
ral beginning, thus opposing creation to eternity as if eternal 
creation were intrinsically impossible) are not valid.** Finally, 
since neither the eternity of the world nor the creation of the 
world can be disproved, Maimonides concludes that either 
position is philosophically admissible, but he will accept the 
creation of the world (in time) on the authority of prophecy, 
which can teach things beyond the reach of philosophical 


speculation.” 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

** Maimonides, op. cit., I, 70 fol. 20v: “ Finis autem potentiae assertionis 
apud me de tenentibus legem, est tollere probationes philosophorum in 
antiquitate mundi.” Cf. op. cit., II, 24, fol. 54v: only demonstrative proof 
should be able to make you abandon the theory of creation, but such a proof 
does not exist in nature: “Non recedas ergo ab opinione novitatis mundi 
nisi propter demonstrationem sed talis demonstratio non est in natura.” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 16, fol. 48rv. Cf. also op. cit., I, 70, fol. 
29v; II, Introd., Prop. XXVI, fol. 39v; I, 15, fol. 48r; II, 17, fol. 48v; II, 
20, fol. 5lv. 

** Maimonides, op. cit., I, 70, fol. 20v. Cf. also op. cit., I, 74, fol. 
37r; op. cit., I, 70 fol. 30r: “... ad scientiam huius quaestionis de novitate 
vel antiquitate mundi non pervenit homo per demonstrationem certam. . . .” 

** Maimonides, op. cit., II, 17, fol. 49r: “. . . et ipsius novitas recepta est 
apud nos ex parte prophetiae, quae ostendit quadam quae non sunt in 
potentia speculationis sit perveniat ad ea, sicut explanabimus; quia 
prophetia non tollitur etiam secundum sententiam illorum qui credunt 
antiquitatem mundi.” 


What Man May Know of the Angels: 
Some Suggestions of the Angelic 


Doctor 
by John D. McKian 


C. His Narurat Arrer Deatu * 


rere IF WE were of the school of Plato,’ we might 
find that our work was much easier of accomplishment 
when we addressed ourselves to the indisputably knotty problem 
concerning what knowledge is possible for the soul of man after 
death. To state the case succinctly, if we looked upon the union 
of the soul and the body in this life as a condition which was 


neither natural to the soul nor required for the exercise of its 


proper operations, if, even more, we could make the body out 


to be a veritable prison in which the spirit was shut away from 
its natural activities or to be some kind of an obstacle to the 
soul’s attainment of that vision of the pure ideas which consti- 
tutes true knowledge, then we would be able simply to say that 
death meant the release of the soul from bondage, freeing it to 


enjoy the knowledge that is proper to such a being. 


The body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and con- 
fusion in our enquiries, and so amazing us that we are prevented from 
seeing the truth. It has been proved to us by experience that if we would 
have true knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body—the 
soul in herself must behold things in themselves: and then we shall 
attain the wisdom which we desire, and of which we say that we are 
lovers; not while we live, but after death; for if while in company with 
the body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, one of two things 


* Cf. J. McKian, “ What Man May Know of the Angels: Some Sugges- 
tions of the Angelic Doctor,” Tue New ScHoLasticism, XXIX (1954) 
259-277; 441-460. 

* Cf. Little, The Platonic Heritage of Thomism (Dublin, 1949) pp. 232-44, 
for a useful discussion of Platonic and Aristotelian elements in Thomistic 
thought on this topic. 
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follows—either knowledge is not to be attained at all, or, if at all, 
then after death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be parted 


from the body, and exist in herself alone.” 


To be sure, the Thomist also looks to the next life for attaining, 
through the supernatural reward of the beatific vision, to pure 


knowledge of Him Who is the Truth and accordingly presents 


a system in which this immortal destiny is certified to man. At 
the same time, he recognizes that the philosopher is under the 
obligation to attempt an explanation of the facts of the present 
life, including the true and certain knowledge which man does 
acquire. Thus, he maintains that the soul in order to acquire 
natural intellectual knowledge while it informs the body in this 
life must turn itself toward the phantasms.* 

Now if the Thomist could go on to say that the state of the 
soul in the present life was not due to its very nature, but that 


* Phaedo 66-67. Transl. B. Jowett (New York, 1937).—It is perhaps 
well to remark that the attitudes taken and methods suggested in the 
Phaedo and in the Symposium, while apparently contrary one to the other, 
may be seen as closely related: “C’est une méthode d’affranchissement 
et d’exaltation: dans les deux cas elle signifie on effet que le savoir est 
‘détachment’ (lysis) et ‘initiation’ (myésis, révélation d’un mystére). 
L’attitude mentale qu’il s’agit alors d’adopter est en rapport étroit avec 
la croyance orphique, dont les Pythagoriciens avaient fait un article de leur 
foi, que l’union de l’ame a un corps est pour elle une déchéance et une 
punition. Si done on veut connaitre la vérité, il faut mourir au sensible: 
vivre en philosophe, c’est, comme dit le Phédon (67de). ‘s’exercer & 
mourir.’ Mais d’un autre cété, et c’est la lecon du Banquet, vivre en 
philosophe, c’est aussi dominer par l’amour intellectuel la vie de la sensi- 
bilité; c’est @tre capable de se montrer supérieur & l’assaut du plaisir tout 
comme & celui de la souffrance ou du péril mortel; c’est aimer, non pas 
la vie, mais ce qui, par-delA ses jouissances ou ses épreuves, lui donne 
réellement tout son prix. Or se délier, mourir au sensible, se dégager de 
toute fagon du Devenir, c’est resusciter en son Ame l’impression que 1|’£tre 
y a mise, car |’Ame est naturellement apparentée au réei; il y a comme 
un reveil de souvenirs qu’on pouvait croire abolis. Ainsi l’objet de la 
méthode, s'il est d’affranchir l’ime de ce qui pése sur elle et l’empéche 
de s’élever vers |’Rtre, est plus encore de retrouver en soi les images que 
l'Btre y a pour toujours empreintes.” L. Robin, Platon (Paris, 1935) 
p- 70. 

* Summa Theol., 1, 84,7; In Hp. I ad Corinthios, 13, lect. 3. 
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its being united with the body was entirely in the accidental 
order, then he might reasonably conclude that death, far from 
affecting the human subject in any essential way, would instead 
take away those obstacles, which the body offers to the soul in 
the performance of its proper operations, and would thus allow 
the soul to return to the conditions suited to its true nature as 
an immaterial and even separate substance. No longer bound 
in that next life even accidentally to the ways of the body or to 
knowledge through sense contacts, the soul could then act like 
any other pure spirit and readily understand those objects 
which are simply intelligible and therefore alone suited to a 
simply intellectual being. 

Such a line of argument might afford a very convenient 
explanation of that after-life to which the human soul might 
come in the natural course of events, but it would also tend to 
compromise the hope of giving a reasonable account of man as 
he is found in this life. To have a higher being ordained to the 


perfection of a lower being is surely in contradiction with the 


very nature of things, yet this would be the case if the union 
of soul and body, while elevating the latter to a special dignity 
in the corporeal domain, worked naturally to the disadvantage 
of the intellectual soul: 


In that case, however, the union of soul and body would not be for 
the soul’s good, for evidently it would understand worse in the body 
than out of it; but for the good of the body, which would be unreason- 
able, since matter exists on account of the form, and not the form for 
the sake of the matter.* 


Hence, the Thomist will insist that the soul enters into a 
natural union with the body, so that the whole man has two 
substantial parts, which cooperate to his perfection.° 


* Summa Theol., 1, 89, 1. Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., II, 57. 

* Cf. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans, by A. Downes 
(New York, 1936), passim, for a valuable discussion of Augustinian and 
Thomistic anthropologies. 
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Now, since it is self-evident that every being is what it is, 
namely, its own nature,° everything will possess the same nature 
as long as it exists and any change in nature will mean that there 
is something other which has come to exist. If the soul, then, 
truly exists after the body has perished, its nature, as well as 
its natural powers and operations would abide essentially un- 
changed, although its mode of existence and accordingly of 
operation, may have changed. Thus St. Thomas assures us that: 


The same intellective powers which are now in the soul will be in 
the separated soul because they are natural. And things which are 
natural have to remain, although they now have an ordination to the 
body.” 

The intellective powers remain in the separated soul both in their 
radication in the essence of the soul and in their relation to act.* 


Hence, St. Thomas exercises great care in distinguishing the 
sense in which one may speak of the union with the body and 
of the consequent mode of knowledge as natural to the soul. 
Although they too are radicated in the soul, man’s powers 
of sense, whether internal or external, will not simply and 


formally survive the corruption of the body: 


The sense potencies are not strictly of the essence of the soul itself, 


*“ Le jugement supréme qui doit affirmer ce qui convient premiérement 4 
V’étre a done pour formule .. . précise: ‘Tout étre est et est par lui- 
méme d’une nature déterminée qui le constitue en propre.’” “ Cette formule 
nous conduit A une seconde: une méme é@tre ne peut pas A la fois et sous 
le méme rapport étre déterminée de deux maniéres différentes.” R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Le sens commun (Paris, 1936), pp. 167-8, 172. Cf. 
J. Maritain’s discussion of this principle in the fifth of his Sept legons sur 
Vétre (Paris) n.d. pp. 103-9. 

"De ver., XIX, ad. 1. “Operatio intellectus quae communis animae 
et corpori, est operatio quae modo animae intellectivae competit in ordine 
ad corporeas potentias, sive hoe accipiatur secundum superiorem partem 
animae, sive secundum inferiorem; sed post mortem habebit anima a 
corpore separata operationem quae nec fiet per organum corporale, nec 
aliquem ordinem habebit ad corpus.” Jbid., ad. 

* [bid., ad. 9. Cf. V. Sleva, The Separated Soul in Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Washington, 1940), pp. 114-54. 
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but they are rather properties natural to the composite as their subject 
and to the soul as their root principle.’ 


Should he premise, then, that the human soul is bound by its 
very nature to know only by turning to the phantasms presented 
in the imagination, he would have to conclude that, after the 
phantasms and the imagination have departed with the body 
at death, the soul would lack the means necessary for its cogni- 
tional operations and would accordingly be incapable of a natural 
knowledge of anything. Unwilling as he must be to adopt any 
line of reasoning with so unfortunate a terminus, he essays to 
find an explanation more consonant with Christian thought * 
by reexamining the place which the soul occupies in the hier- 
archy of intellectual beings and thus bringing out precisely the 
raison d’étre of the human composite. 

According to the established principles of Thomism, every 
intellectual creature is possessed of its power to understand by 
reason of its participation in the light which emanates from 
God. Now, God, the first source of all truth and knowledge, 


knows all things through that simple intelligible form which 


*Q.D. De Anima, 19. “Si enim per se haberet operationem anima 
sensitiva in bruto, per se haberet subsistentiam; et sic esset incorruptibilis, 
ut de anima rationali probatum est. Unde, cum sit hoe inconveniens, 
impossibile est quod in bruto vel in homine potentia sensitiva habeat 
aliquem actum proprium; sed omnis actus ejus est conjuncti: unde in 
anima separata remanere non potest.” Quodlibet, X, 4, 8.—‘ Substantia 
animae sensibilis in homine manet post mortem; non tamen manent 
potentiae sensitivae.” De Anima, loc. cit., ad. 12. “ Hujusmodi potentiae 
dicuntur in anima separata remanere ut in radice, non quia sint actu in 
ipsa; sed quia anima separata est talis virtutis, ut si uniatur corpori, 
iterum potest causare has potentias in corpore, sicut et vitam.” Jbid., ad. 2. 

In this connection, it is interesting to remark that on 14 December, 
1887, the Congregation of the Holy Office issued a decree condemning various 
errors of Antonius de Rosmini-Serbati, the twenty-third of which runs 
thus: “In statu naturali anima defuncti exsistit perinde ac non existeret: 
cum non possit ullam super se ipsam reflecionem exercere, aut ullam habere 
sui conscientiam, ipsius conditio similis dici potest statui tenebrarum 
perpetuarum et somni sempiterni.” (H. Denzinger in the Mnchiridion 
Symbolorum etc., editio 21-23, n. 1913.) 
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is His Essence, whereas the lower intellectual substance of the 
creature, whose essence is not the actuality of all being, must 
come to know through several species. Those created intellects 
which are closer to the source of their light are higher and 
endowed with a more effective power of understanding, so that 
they have their knowledge through such fewer and more uni- 
versal forms as are of greater avail for the comprehension of 
things to be known. In descending the scale of created per- 
fections, those intellec’s which are further removed from the 
first light are found also to be lower and endowed with a less 
effective power of understanding, so that they are obliged to have 
their knowledge through a greater number of less universal 
forms, which are accordingly of less avail for the comprehension 
of things. 

Obviously, then, if the lower intellects were presented with 
the same forms as the higher intellects have, their less effective 
power of understanding would keep them from attaining to any 
perfect knowledge through forms so disproportionate to their 
capacity in point of universality, and they would accordingly 
have to struggle with an incomplete knowledge, in a general 
and confused manner. 

As the lowest member of the entire intellectual creation, the 
human soul will have the least intellectual power of all. If 
God, then, were to establish man in a natural condition wherein 
he had to know in the same manner and by the same kind of 
species as the higher, angelic intellects do, man would have to 
be content with a confused general knowledge and could never 
hope to acquire a complete knowledge naturally, in accordance 
with his nature and its powers. It would, however, be contrary 
to the wisdom of God not to afford each creature the means 
which it requires for the perfection of its nature.’ Hence, 


“Si autem res quaelibet tendit in divinae bonitatis similitudinem sicut 
in finem—divinae autem bonitati assimilatur aliquid quantum ad omnia 
quae ad propriam pertinent bonitatem; bonitas autem rei non solum in 
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God joins the soul with a body, not extrinsically or accidentally, 
but in such a way that from the powers of sense and imagination 
which the resulting composite enjoys, thanks to its corporeal 
part, a single human subject may derive the species propor- 
tionate to its intellect. 


Accordingly if the human soul, which is the lowest of intellectual 
substances, were to receive forms in that degree of abstraction and 
universality which is commensurate with the capacity of the separated 
substances, it would, precisely because of its minimal power in under- 
standing, possess a most imperfect type of knowledge, for it would 
know things in a universal and confused manner. In order then for 
its knowledge to be made more perfect and properly related to indi- 
vidual objects, it is necessary for it to gather the science of truth from 
singular things. The light of the acting intellect exists for this purpose, 
so that the perfections of the singulars may be received in the soul 
in a higher way than they are found in matter. Hence, for the per- 
fection of its intellectual operation, it was necessary for the soul to be 
united with the body.*? 


esse suo consistit, sed in omnibus aliis quae ad suam perfectionem requirun- 
tur . . .—manifestum est quod res ordinatus in Deum sicut in finem 
non solum secundum esse substantiale, sed etiam secundum ea quae ei 
accidunt pertinentia ad perfectionem ipsius, et etiam secundum operation- 
em, quae etiam pertinet ad perfectionem rei.” (Sum, cont, Gent., Ili, 20). 
“Oum enim optimi sit optima producere, non convenit summae Dei 
bonitati, quod res productas ad perfectum non perducat: ultima autem 
perfectio est uniuscuiusque in consecutione finis; unde ad divinam boni- 
tatem pertinet, ut, sicut produxit res in esse, ita etiam eas ad finem 
perducat, quod est gubernare.” Summa Theol., I, 103, 1. 

Q.D. De Anima, Il est vrai que l’Ame humaine existe par elle- 
méme, et qu’elle n’est par seulement l’actualité déterminant la matiére, 
comme sont les Ames inférieures; c’est pourquoi elle est vraiment un esprit. 
Mais elle est un esprit imparfait, qui n’est pas ordonné a subsister en lui 
seul; il est destiné A trouver la perfection de sa nature dans la communi- 
cation de sa propre essence et de son existence & la matiére, et & constituer 
avec elle le composé humain, nature et substance vraiment complétes. Donc, 
selon l’ordre naturel, l’homme, et non pas l’Ame seule, subsiste parfaite- 
ment; lui seul constitue un degré determine de perfection dans la série 
universelle des choses. A ce deyré de spiritualité, ne peut pas correspondre 
comme objet propre la nature absolument libre de la matiére, celle des 
esprits parfaits qui ont en eux-mémes la raison formelle entiére de leur 
essence. La faculté intellectuelle dans l’acte de connaissance ne fait plus 
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Now, if the soul is, by virtue of its incorruptibility, able to 
survive the body, it will, upon such survival, evidently have 
another mode of being than the one which it has in the present 
state of union. As St. Thomas puts it so exactly, “ although the 
nature of the soul is specifically the same before and after death, 


its mode of being is not the same. Consequently its mode of 


activity is not the same.” ** Inasmuch as the mode of its intel- 


lectual operation must follow upon its mode of being, the soul 
in this life receives proportionate species through turning to the 
phantasms produced by sensation, but after death it will have 
to know, like any substance which exists apart from matter, by 
turning to what is purely intelligible. St. Thomas promptly 
undertakes to deal with the difficulty that the Platonists might 
have obviated : 


It is as natural for the soul to understand by turning to the phantasms 
as it is for it to be joined to the body; but to be separated from the 
body is not in aceordance with its nature, and likewise to understand 
without turning to the phantasms is not natural to it; and hence it is 
united to the body in order that it may have an existence and an 
operation suitable to its nature.’* 


This mode of knowledge through turning to the simply intel- 


intentionnellement qu’un avec l’object connu; elle en regoit la forme; mais 
elle la recoit en s’actuant elle-mé@me par sa propre vertu; cette vertu ne 
peut done pas surpasser en pureté et en élévation l’acte et le degré de 
spiritualité que l’intelligence a par elle-méme, dans l’ordre de sa perfection 
- intellectuelle, fondée sur l’essence méme. En conséquence, ce qui correspond 
& V’intelligence de l’dme humaine, ce n’est pas le genre des esprits, des 
formes libres et simples, subsistant dans cet état; mais c’est celui des 
natures composées of les formes sont conerétes et resserrées dans la 
matiére.” Thus G. Mattiussi, Les points fondamentaug de la philosophie 
‘thomiste, transl. by E. Levillain (Turin, 1926) pp. 213-4. 

18 De ver., XIX, 1, ad. 5. 

* Summa Theol., 1, 89, 1. “ Scientia in anima nata est causari a phantas- 
matibus secundum statum quo est corpori unita, secundum quem statum 
non potest causari a superioribus agentibus tantum; poterit autem hoc 
esse, cum anima fuerit a corpore separata.” Q. D. De Anima, 15, ad. 20. Cf. 
J. MeCormick, “ The Burden of the Body” Tue New Scnovasticism, XII 
(1938) 392-400. 
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ligible might appear less perfect and therefore not in proportion 
to the nature of the soul, because the soul is disposed to less 
universal forms,*® but the mode is still feasible, because the soul, 
endowed as it is by nature with the power to become all things, 
could get some knoweldge through the more universal forms. 
The soul is united with the body through its operation, which is 
understanding. It is not as if it could not understand in any way at 


all without the body, but in the natural order it would not perfectly 
understand.*® 


Between the separate immaterial substances of the angels and 


the natural power of the human intellect there is of course a 
great lack of proportion. However, this does not mean that man 


is therefore altogether excluded from having any knowledge at 
all through the influence of the angels. Just as we are said to 
enjoy it in this life, so should we hope to continue receiving it 
in the next, although we could not acquire a perfect knowledge 
in such a way.” 

Now, in the Quaestio de Anima, St. Thomas takes the 


16“ Since the union of soul and body is a natural union, the state that 
results from the union is a natural state, and knowledge by way of abstrac- 
tion from sense, which is bound up with this state, is natural too: anima 
ex gua natura habet quod intelligat convertendo se ad phantasmata. So 
far does St. Thomas go in this direction—and he always goes as far as 
his reason demands—that when he recognizes that the soul, when separated 
from the body, must be capable of direct knowledge of the intelligible, he 
adds that the state in which it then finds itself is no longer its natural 
state. The thing is obvious. Soul is united to body precisely in order 
that it may operate in accordance with its nature—unitur corpori ut sic 
operetur secundum naturam suam—and the mode of cognition open to it 
when separated from the body may perhaps in itself be nobler, but certainly 
cannot be the soul’s natural mode of knowing.” E. Gilson, The Spirit 
of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 251. 

*°Q.D. De Anima, 15, ad. 6.—‘* Modus cognoscendi per phantasmata non 
est de ratione scientiae, sed accidit ei ex conditione subiecti.” III Sent., 
d. 31, 2, 4, ad. 2. 

*** Per hoc quod impressiones substantiarum separatarum in anima 
separata deficienter recipiuntur, non sequitur quod nullo modo eas cog- 
noscere potest, sed quod imperfecte eas cognosceret.” Q.D. De Anima, 17, 
ad 11. 
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position that the movements of the body and our occupation 
with the things of sense interfere with our receiving the in- 
fluence of the separate substances, and he illustrates his point 
from the fact that people, when they are asleep or otherwise 
alienated from the senses, may be vouchsafed revelations such 


* Since 


as do not befall those who are engaged with the senses. 
death will dissolve the body and remove such impediment as it 
offers in this context, it might well be expected that the soul, 
when separated from the senses, will be capable of receiving 
more readily the enlightenment of the angelic substances. To 
be sure, the lack of proportion between the species thus infused 


and the still naturally inferior capacity of man’s intellect means 


that such enlightenment, while giving him a higher knowledge, 
will not afford him any perfect knowledge, unless God Himself 
comes to the aid of human nature in its new estate. 


When the soul will be entirely separated from the body, it will be 
able to receive more fully the influence of the higher substances, inas- 
much as it will then be able to understand through such influence 
without a phantasm, which it cannot do at present. 

Nevertheless, the angelic influence will not cause a knowledge as 
perfect and as determinate with respect to singulars as that knowledge 
which we receive in this life from the senses. 

There will be more, of course, for those souls who, over and above 
that natural influence, will enjoy another, supernatural influence for 
knowing all most fully and seeing God Himself.'* 


** We discussed this question, at least in part, during the course of our 
last section. 

"De Anima, 15.—‘Cum fuerit a corpore separata; intelliget non 
convertendo se ad phantasmata, sed ad ea, quae sunt secundum se intelli- 
gibilia; unde seipsam per seipsam intelliget. Est autem commune omni 
substantiae separatae, quod intelligat id, quod est supra se, et id quod 
est infra se, per modum suae substantiae. Sic enim intelligitur aliquid, 
secundum quod est in intelligente. Est autem aliquid in altero per modum 
eius, in quo est. Modus autem substantiae animae separatae est infra 
modum substantiae angelicae, sed est conformis modo aliarum separatarum 
substantiarum; et ideo de aliis animabus separatis perfectam cognitionem 
habet, de angelis autem imperfectam, et deficientem, loquendo de cognitione 
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Granted that the separated soul may at least receive some 


influence from the angelic substances, the fact that it sees those 


substances and in some measure intuits the species in them is 
not because of its own choice, but of the choice of, those separate 
substances who open their intelligences to it.” 

Now, if the separated soul receives purely immaterial species 
such as the angels have, it cannot very well be expected to have 
a complete knowledge of all natural things. The angels can, of 
course, acquire a distinct and perfect knowledge of all natural 
things through species of this sort, which are proportioned to 
their higher capacity, but the human soul, to which these species 
are not proportioned, could not get anything except a confused 
and general knowledge through them. 


As the soul separated from the body does not perfectly understand 
separate substances, so neither does it know all natural things perfectly; 
but it knows them confusedly.** 


As we may see further, from a consideration of the species 
which determine the human intellect to knowledge, the line of 
argument just indicated will apply to the question of a know!l- 
edge of singular things on the part of the separated soul. In 
this life, first of all, man acquires his knowledge through the 
species which he abstracts from the sensible things of experience, 
and such species cannot bring him to a knowledge of the things 
in respect of that from which they are abstracted, but only in 
respect of that which is abstracted. Since the abstraction is 
made precisely from individuating matter, the abstract intel- 
ligible species serve as principles for a knowledge of the form 
of the thing in the universal, but not of the singular as such, 
which is constituted by the contraction of the form to a de- 
naturali animae separatae: de cognitione autem gloriae est alia ratio.” 
Summa Theol., I, 89, 2. 

*° Cf. the discussion of angelic locution which is given in Summa Theol., 


I, 107, esp. 2. 
71 Summa Theol., I, 89, 3, ad. 2. 
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signated quantity of matter. What knowledge the human intel- 


lect has of the singular must come indirectly through reflection.” 


But the species received by the senses are like things only in so far 
as things can act, and this is according to their form. Therefore, 
singulars can be known through them only in so far as they are 
received in another power which uses a bodily organ, in which they exist 
materially in some way, and so are received as individual. In the 
understanding, however, which is entirely free from matter, they can 
be a principle only of universal knowledge, unless, perhaps, through 
some reflection on phantasms, from which the intelligible species are 
abstracted. After death, when phantasms have been destroyed, there 
cannot be this reflection. However, the soul can apply universal forms 
of this type to singulars which it knows through another type of 
knowledge.?* 


Even though the separated soul may retain the intelligible 
species which it acquires during its life of union with the body, 
the loss at death of the senses and their phantasms would thus 
obviate the possibility of any such reflex knowledge of singulars 
as is enjoyed in this life.** 

On the other hand, the separated soul acquires knowledge 
through the infusion of purely intelligible species, which repre- 
sent a participation in the divine ideas like that which the 
angels naturally enjoy. Now, God is the author of the entire 
reality of each thing and through His intellect He produces both 
the form whence the universal ratio is derived, and the matter, 
which individuates the form. Hence, the divine ideas allow for 


a knowledge of things, not only in respect of their genus and 


"Of. J. Wébert, “‘ Reflexio’: Stude sur les opérations reflexives dans 
la psychologie de 8. Thomas d’Aquin,” Mélanges Mandonnet (Paris, 1930) 
I, 285-325. 

** De ver., XIX, 2. 

*“ Haec reflexio compleri non potest nisi per adjunctionem virtutis 
cogitativae et imaginativae, quae non sunt in anima separata; unde per 
modum istum anima separata singularia non cognoscit.” Q.D. De Anima, 
20, ad. 1. 


aaa 
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species, but also as regards their individuality,” and to partici- 
pate in these ideas is to participate in a direct intellectual 
knowledge of singulars in their singularity. 

Just as things issue from these ideas so that they exist in form and 
matter, so also the species flow into created minds. And through these 
species created minds know things according to form and to matter, 


and according to their universal nature and their singular nature. It is 
through this kind of species that the separated soul knows singulars.*® 


Since the intellectual power of the separated soul is, as we 
need hardly remark, not proportioned to the greater universality 
of these species which are infused into it, it cannot, like the 
angelic substances, acquire a distinct and perfect knowledge of 
all the singular things, any more than it was able to know all 
natural things according to their species. The separated soul 
could, however, possess a determinate knowledge of those 
singulars to which it had some special relation, as with those 
things which it suffers, or with those by which it is affected, or 
with those of which some impression remains from this life.” 

It should offer us no occasion for surprise to find that St. 


Thomas allows for the conservation of the knowledge which man 


acquires in the present life, for surely, since an immaterial 


substance enjoys an existence which is more fixed and stable than 


that of any corporeal substance, the species are going to be 


**“ Quum enim suum intelligere sit sua essentia, oportet quod intelligat 
omnia quae sunt quocumque modo in ejus essentia; in qua quidem virtute 
sunt, sicut in prima origine, omnia quae esse quocumque modo habent 
(quum sicut in prima origine, sit primum et universale principium essendi), 
a quibus materia et accidens non sunt aliena, quum materia sit ens in 
potentia, et accidens sit ens in alio. Deo igitur ecognitio singularium non 
deest.” Sum. cont. Gent., 1, 65. Cf. Comp. Theol., cap. 133. 

*° De ver., loc. cit. (Italics ours)—* Species illae quibus anima separata 
cognoscit singularia, quamvis sint in se immateriales et ideo universales, 
tamen sunt similitudines rei et quantum ad naturam universalem, et 
quantum ad naturam singularem; et ideo nihil prohibet per eas singularia 
cognosei.” Ibid., ad. 2. Cfr. J. Collins, The Thomistic Philosophy of the 
Angels (Washington, 1947) pp. 302-5. 

*7 Summa Theol., 1, 89, 3. Cfr. Q.D. De Anima, 20. 
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received in the intellect more firmly and in a mode less subject 
to change than in any material thing. What is more, the only 
way in which the intelligible species could be lost would consist 
in their being corrupted, either per se by something contrary to 
them or per accidens through the corruption of their subject. 
In fact, however, they could not be submitted to either kind of 
corruption, for there cannot be found anything contrary to those 
intelligible species, by which the essence of a thing is simply 
apprehended, nor is there any possibility that the intellect, their 
spiritual subject, would undergo corruption. Hence, they can 
remain after death. It is not, of course, necessary for these 
species always to be understood in act, but it is enough that 
they should be habitually present to the intellect, which can 
advert to them in the next life without being obliged, as it is 


now, to convert to the phantasms. 


When it will have existence that is free of the body, then it will 
receive the influx of intellectual knowledge in the way in which angels 
receive it, without any ordination to the body. Thus, it will receive 
species of things from God Himself, in order not to have to turn to 
any phantasms to know actually through these species or through those 
which it acquired previously. Nevertheless, it will be able to see separate 
substances, as the angels and demons, with natural knowledge, although 
it will not be able to see God in this way, for without grace this is not 
given to any creature.** 


The knowledge which it had through species conserved from the 
experience of this life would obviously not suffice of itself for the 


separated soul, inasmuch as it would hardly be of real service 


to the soul in its new life as a separated spirit, and it would 


leave those who died in their infancy unprovided for. 
Recognizing as he does the difficulties to which the problem 

inevitably gives rise, St. Thomas has thus described three 

manners in which the separated soul may have knowledge 


* De ver., XIX, 1. 
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naturally, and with his summary we shall have to close the 


question for the present : 


In one way it understands through species which it received from 
things while it was in the body. In the second, through species which 
God infuses in it at the time of its separation from the body. In the 
third by seeing separated substances and looking at the species of things 
which are in them.** 


It is well to remember that St. Thomas insists that all the 
natural illumination which the separated soul receives after 
death comes to it through the mediation of the angelic sub- 
stances.” 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ibid. 

*°“ Species influxae causantur in anima separata a Deo mediantibus 
angelis . . . Loquimur de cognitione naturali, in qua anima deficit ab 
angelo. Causantur autem hujusmodi formae in anima separata per angelum, 
non per modum creationis; sed sicut id quod est in actu reducit aliquid 
sui generis de potentia in actum.” Q. D. De Anima, 20, ad. 11. Cf. ibid,, 
18, ad. 13. 


Whatis St. Thomas’ Approach to 
Metaphysics’ 


by Henri Renard, S.J. 


E WOULD LIKE TO discuss what we think is the 

thought of St. Thomas in his approach to metaphysics. 
In general we want to examine his views regarding the 
subject of this science. In particular we want to know how 
this subject is attained, why this subject which he designates 
as common being (ens commune) is concerned with those things 
which can exist without matter. Finally, we shall inquire how, 
from a consideration of the principles of all things according 
as they communicate in being (ens commune), the philosopher 
rises to a knowledge of the existence of God Who is the first 
principle of all existents. 

Throughout our presentation we shall try to point out that 
St. Thomas’ approach to metaphysics, which is the via re- 
solutionis, does not depend upon intutive insights and existential! 
moments, but that it proceeds by way of reasoned arguments, 
based upon intellectual analyses of conceptual knowledge which 
have been obtained through abstractions, judgments, and reason- 
ings. These intellectual analyses the Angelic Doctor usually 
calls consideratio of rationes and conceptiones.’ 

A word about speculative sciences: A speculative science is 


+ These remarks are an effort to present what we believe to be the thought 
of St. Thomas in questions V and VI. In Boeth de Trin. Cf. ed. Wyser 
(Fribourg, 1948). 

* A conceptio is often the term of judgments and reasonings. A conceptio 
is conceptual knowledge, not an existential experience. It is obtained “ per 
species abstractas a materia,” and is retained in the intellectual memory. 
On the other hand, although distinct from sense experience of the individual 
existent, all conceptual knowledge fundamentally depends upon some sense 
cognition of the corpereal existent. Indeed, even so ratiocinated a mental 
product as a definition must rest ultimately upon an experience of the 
existent. 
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an intellectual habit of demonstration (habitus demonstratiwus). 
It is concerned primarily with rationes universales which are 
obtained from sense data through abstractions, judgments and 
reasonings. By means of the habit of principles, the intellect 
in the consideration of these rationes proceeds to new conclusions 
through demonstration. 


Subject of a science: Now each science is in a manner 
determined by its subject. For the subject of a science is that 
to which predicates are attributed according to a certain ratio 
or intellegibility, that is to say, according to a definite modus 
considerandi.*® St. Thomas insists that the subject of meta- 
physics is being, not viewed as mobile or as quantitative, but 
viewed as being (ens in quantum ens) and this subject he calls 
common being (ens commune). Hence, although the subject 
of metaphysics, in a way, encompasses every being (omne ens), 
nevertheless neither the philosophy of nature nor mathematics 
are parts of metaphysics since the modus considerandi by which 
we view the subject differs entirely in each science. 


Subject matter: A speculative science is concerned with nec- 
essary truths; hence the subject matter of any speculative 
science, the speculabilia or rationes universales in some manner 
must be abstracted from matter.* 

These rationes are intimately connected with the subject of 
a speculative science, so that the subject is related to them as a 
quasi-genus, genus subjectum. Consequently the perfection of 
the removal (remotio) from matter which is discovered in the 
various classes of rationes abstractae will manifest the distinc- 


tion between the subjects of the speculative sciences. By ex- 


* Summa Theol., I, 1, 7. 

*“. . . Unde oportet quod huiusmodi rationes considerentur absque 
materia .. . et sic de eis [rationibus] sunt scientiae et definitiones.” (Jn 
Boeth, De Trin. V, 2, ¢.). “Hence it is necessary that these types of 
rationes be considered without matter ... and thus the sciences and 
definitions are concerned with these [rationes].” 
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amining, analyzing the rattones we should arrive at a clear-cut 
distinction between the subjects of these sciences. 

Our procedure will be to analyze the rationes, rise to the 
subjects, and examine in particular the subject of metaphysics, 
common being (ens commune). 

In studying the rationes abstractae three problems confront 
the philosopher. 


1) To what extent do these rationes—and consequently the 
subjects of the various sciences—differ among themselves as 
a result of their removal from matter. 

2) What is the intellectual process through which we attain 
a knowledge of these rationes and consequently of the subjects. 

3) Does the removal from matter correspond with reality ? 
Does it indicate what the distinction is, secundum rem. To put 
it concretely: from a consideration of the degree of removal 
from matter, are we able to conclude that the subjects of the 
various sciences are concerned with things which can or cannot 
exist without matter? 


I 


To what extent do these rationes—and consequently the sub- 
jects—differ among themselves as a result of their removal 
from matter ¢ 

St. Thomas distinguishes three classes of rationes or specu- 
labilia. 


1) There are certain rationes or speculabilia which depend 
upon matter secundum esse et secundum intellectum.’ These 
abstract from signate matter but not from specific or sensible 
matter, (e.g., man’s nature). Ens mobile, the subject of the 


philosophy of nature, is concerned with the rationes rerum 
senstbilium. 
2) There are other rationes or speculabilia which depend 


* Ibid., V, 1, ¢. 
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upon matter secundum esse non aulem secundum witellectum, 
(e. g., quantities, geometrical figures). These abstract from 
sensible or specific matter but not from common or intelligible 
matter. Ens quantum, the subject of mathematics, deals with 
the rationes of quantities. 

3) Finally some rationes or speculabilia do not necessarily 
depend upon matter, that is to say neque secundum esse neque 
secundum intellectum. St. Thomas mentions some of these: 
substantia, qualitas, ens, potentia, actus, unum et multa et 
huiusmodi. Common being (ens in quantum ens, or ens com- 
mune) the subject of metaphysics is concerned with the rationes 
of those things which can exist without matter. 


II 


What is the intellectual process through which we arrive at 
a knowledge of these various types of rationes and consequently 
of the subjects of the three speculative sciences 4 

There are two classes of operations by which the intellect, as 
regards a composite being, is able to abstract one element from 
the other.° 1) The understanding of natures (tntelligentia 
indivisibilium). 2) The intellect as uniting or dividing (intel- 
lectus componens et dividens). In the first the intellect under- 
stands the quiddity of things; in the second the intellect looks 
to esse. 

In the first operation the intellect is able to understand one 
element of a composite unit, without understanding the other. 
This mode of understanding is called abstractio. 

In the second operation the intellect is able to understand 
in a judgment that one element of the composite unit can exist 
without the other. We shall call this type of knowledge separatio 
or judgment of separation. 

Now there are two classes of abstractions because in a compo- 


* Ibid., V, 3, ¢. 
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site-unit (coniwnctum), there are two types of unity: unity of 
whole and part, unity of form and matter. The abstraction of 
the whole from the part is called total, the abstraction of form 
from matter, formal abstraction. 

Our first intellectual knowledge (primum cognitum) is at- 
tained in total abstraction. Derived from sense data and ulti- 
mately from a sense experience of a corporeal existent we cognize 
a universal ratio which is material quiddity. This natural 
abstraction, which is used in all sciences, suffices to attain the 
rationes studied in the philosophy of nature. For the universal 
rationes examined in this science are the corporeal natures. 
These abstract from signate matter but not from specific or 
sensible matter. 

In the formal abstraction the intellect abstracts from sensible 
matter, that is to say, it understands a quantitative form without 
any knowledge of specific matter. Obviously this abstracted 
ratio is not that of a substantial form. For the substantial form 
because it determines the specific nature cannot be understood 
without its specific or sensible matter." Hence only an accidental 
form, the form of quantity, can be abstracted from sensible 
matter. Yet it is obvious that a quantitative form, because a 
material accident, is not intelligible without common or in- 
telligible matter. It is, then, by a formal abstraction that we 
are able to attain the subject matter of mathematics which is 
concerned with quantities. 

In the second operation in which the intellect unites and 
divides (intellectus componens et dividens), the intellect is able 
to understand and express in a judgment of unity or of separa- 
tion whether one element of a composite can or cannot exist 
without the other. The intellect is able to judge, for example, 


*“ Similiter autem cum dicemus forma abstrahi a materia, non intel- 
ligitur de forma substantiali quia forma substantialis et materia sibi 
correspondens dependent ab invicem ut unum sine alio non potest intelligi, 
eo quod proprius actus in propria materia sit.” In Boeth. De Trin., V, 3, ¢. 
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that substance can exist without matter. The various rationes 
which the intellect judges to be thus separated from matter are 
the subject matter of metaphysics. The subject of this science, 
ens commune, embraces all these rationes. 


Ill 


Does the remotio from matter correspond with reality? Now 
we have come to the heart of the problem. Are we able to 
judge from the degree of removal from matter in the abstracted 
rationes whether the objects, with which the subjects are con- 
cerned, can or cannot exist without matter? Is this realization 
attained in an intuitive insight, in an existential experience, or 
does this knowledge result from an analysis of a conceptio, from 
a consideratio as St. Thomas puts it—of the intelligible content 
of the abstracted ratio. Let us examine his solution. 

“ A thing is intelligible in so far as it is in act... , hence 
thejnature or quiddity of an object can be understood precisely 

use it is in act.... For the act is that because of which a 
nature obtains its intelligibility (swam rationem sortitur).” * 
Now, since knowledge is an intentional union of subject with 
object, so that the intellect in act is the thing understood in 
act, it follows that the ratio is the intelligibility of the object. 
This is tantamount to saying that “ The one who is abstracting 


”* Conse- 


does not consider the object otherwise than it is. 
quently, “ whenever that by which a nature is constituted, and 
that by which a nature is understood (the ratio), has an order 
to and dependence upon another, it follows that this nature 


cannot be understood without the other.” *° The reason, there- 


*In Boeth. De Trin. V, 3, ¢. 

*“. . . abstrahens non considerat rem aliter quam sit.” (Jbid., ad 3). 
This is true not only of the total but even of the formal abstraction. “ The 
mathematician abstracting does not understand (non considerat} the 
object otherwise than it is.” /bid.; cf. a parallel text, In IIT Phys., 4. 

2°“ Quando hoe per quod constituitur natura, et hoe per quod natura 
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fore, why the intellect cannot understand one element without 
the other is because that by which the nature is understood is 
precisely that by which the nature is constituted. Hence, when- 
ever one element of the composite unit cannot be understood 
without the other because this other in some way belongs to its 
definition (ponitur in eius definitione),” the intellect forms a 
judgment of unity, that is to say, it understands that one 
element cannot exist without the other. 


On the other hand, sometimes the consideration of the ab- 
stracted ratio, that is to say, the analysis of the concept, indicates 
that one element is not necessarily connected with the other. 
This we know when one element does not enter in the definition 
of another, so that “. . . the ratio (intelligibility) of one element 
does not demand that it be in the other.” ** Whenever the 
consideration of the abstracted ratio indicates that this is the 
case, the intellect understands that one does not depend upon the 
other in the order of existence,”* and therefore that one need 
not exist with the other, that it can (potest) exist without 
the other. 

In other words, although the ratio was abstracted from sense 
experience of a material composite, that is to say from a 
corporeal existent, although the human intellect in the con- 
sideration of this abstracted ratio has not as yet reasoned to the 
actual existence of one element without the other, nevertheless, 


intelligitur habet ordinem et dependentiam ad aliquid aliud, tunc constat 
quod natura illa sine alio intelligi non potest.” (Jbid., c.). 

** There are three reasons why one element may necessarily enter into 
the definition of another: 

a) a part cannot be abstracted from the whole: “. . . pes non potest 
intelligi sine intellectu animali.” 

b) form of a material existent whether substantial or accidental cannot 
abstract from matter. 

¢) subject of relation cannot abstract from term. [bid., c. 

a“ | . non est de ratione eius ut sit in (alia) materia.” Ibid., V, 4, 
and 5. 

13 |. intelligit unum alii non inesse.” Ibid., V, 3, and ad. 3. 
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because “. . . the one who abstracts does not consider an object 
otherwise than it is,” the intellect understands that the element 
known in the ratio can (potest) exist without the other. 

What then is the foundation of truth for a judgment of unity 
or for a judgment of separation? It is that in any abstraction 
whether formal or total the intellect attains reality: abstrahens 
non considerat rem aliter quam sit. Hence by a consideratio, 
an analysis of the abstracted ratio, by understanding its defini- 
tion, the intellect judges which elements are necessary for its 
actuation in the order of existence. This judgment of unity 
or of separation expresses precisely that one element either 
enters into or does not enter into the ratio and consequently 
that it is or it is not of the essence of one element to exist in 
another. “. . . est (vel non est) de ratione eius ut sit in alio.” 

I submit that this argument could hardly be designated as a 
series of existential moments or intuitive insights. It is the 
process of reasoning which is generally known as analyses of 
conceptual knowledge (consideratio rationum). 

We may now apply these conclusions to the rationes about 
which the subjects of the various speculative sciences are 
concerned. 


1) The rationes we discuss in the philosophy of nature are 
obtained through a total abstraction. They abstract from signate 
matter. In the consideratio (analysis) of these rationes ab- 
stractae, the intellect discovers that sensible or specific matter 
enters into their definition. The intellect concludes in a judg- 
ment of unity that the subject of the philosophy of nature is 
concerned with things which must exist in matter. 

2) From a consideration of the rationes abstractae studied 
in mathematics such as quantities and geometric figures, we are 
able to judge likewise in a judgment of unity, that quantitative 
forms cannot exist without matter, because quantity—which 
according to its definition is a corporeal accident—cannot be 
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understood without its relation to intelligible matter.** Hence 
the subject of mathematics is concerned with things which can- 
not exist without matter. 

Finally we shall examine the abstracted rationes, substance, 
quality, etc., which belong to metaphysics. The subject of 
metaphysics, ens commune “is concerned with those things 


which can exist without matter.” ** 


How do we discover that these rationes express the intelligi- 
bility of things (natures) which can exist without matter? St. 
Thomas explains that from a consideratio, an analysis of the 
ratio, for example of substance, the intellect is able to form a 
judgment of separation; “ the consideration of the ratio of sub- 
stance is related to separation rather than abstraction.” * 


Why does a consideration, an analysis of substance, lead the 
intellect to form a judgment of separation from matter? The 
reason is that an examination of the definition of substance will 
reveal no necessary connection with matter. The ratio, the 
intelligibility of substance, does not indicate that it needs 
matter to exist : 
For substance is that to whose quiddity is due to-exist-not-in- 


17 


... non est de ratione eius ut sit in materia. 


another. Hence, once—through abstractions (per species ab- 
stractas), judgments, and reasonings—I have attained the con- 
ceptual knowledge (conceptio) of substance, a consideratio of 
that intellectual knowledge will bring out that matter does not 
enter into the definition of substance, that it does not belong to 
its ratio to exist in matter. Consequently, although the ratio of 
substance has been abstracted from sense experience of a cor- 


%*“ Et sic secundum rationem fuae substantiae non dependet quantitas 
a materia sensible, sed solum a materia intelligibili.” In Boeth. De Trin., 


V, 3, ¢. 
16. , sed etiam illa quae possunt esse sine materia, sicut ens commune.” 
In Met. Proem. 


**“ Considerare substantiam magis pertinet ad genus separationis quam 
abstractionis.” In Boeth. De Trin., V, 3, c. 
*" [bid., V, 4, ad 5. 
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poreal existent, although one may not as yet know absolutely 
that immaterial substances do exist, nevertheless, once we 
analyze this ratio, the intellect in a judgment of separation 
understands that substance can (potest) exist without matter. 

Now substance is the principal, the most important of the 
rationes which are connected with the subject of metaphysics. 
Hence our problem now is: How does the intellect attain ens 
commune? How do we arrive at a knowledge of common being. 

First of all, we should distinguish between ens meaning thing 
(which is known ** to all, children and philosophers alike), and 
being as being (ens commune) which is the subject of meta- 
physics, and is the term of a long reasoning process “ terminus 
totius humanae ratiocinationis.” ** 

St. Thomas explains that the conceptio, that is to say, the 
conceptual knowledge of being (ens commune), is first and last: 
First in the way of composition, last in the way of resolution.” 

The way of composition is the way of addition. Once we have 
attained the knowledge of being as being we can “ add”’ to it, 
by considering various types of being, for “ some things express 
a mode of being not expressed in the notion of being.” * Our 
problem at present, however, is not what to do once we under- 
stand common being, but rather, how we come to an understand- 
ing of this ens commune which is the subject of metaphysics. 

The knowledge of ens commune is the term of a process of 
reasoning and not an intuitive insight, for it is attained by 
way of resolution (via resolutionis). This process, St. Thomas 
explains in his commentary on the De T'rinitate of Boethius, is 
the way of analysis: “ According to the way of resolution a 
rational consideratio terminates in an intellectual (conception) 

**The first intellectual knowledge of man is material quiddity, or 
thing. Summa Theol., I, 87, 3 ad 1. 

* In Boeth. De Trin., VI, 1, 3, ¢. 

De ver., I, 1, ¢. 


=“. . aliqua dicuntur addere supra ens in quantum exprimunt modum 
qui nomine ipsius entis non exprimitur.” De ver., I, 1, e. 
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insofar as the reasoning power (ratio), from the knowledge of 
many, culls one simple truth. ... Now, those things that are 
common to all beings are most universal. Hence, the last term 
in the way of resoluvion is the consideration of being and of 
those things that are of being as being.” * 

Rising from the first intellectual knowledge (primum cog- 
nitum) which is material quiddity and which is attained in the 
natural process of a total abstraction, man is able through 
observation, abstractions, judgments, and reasoning to distin- 
guish various types of material things. Philosophers “ examine 
various essences (e. g., substance, quality, ete.). according as 


* Consequently, wherever they 


they have existence in things.’ 
discover a different ‘habitude’ of potency to act, and there- 
fore a diverse mode of existing, they conclude that there are 
diverse genera of being.” ** The metaphysician, by an analysis 
(consideratio) of the rationes of the various genera, understands 
that the existents, from which the rationes are abstracted, have 
diverse modes of existing. Consequently, he understands that 
the “ habitude ” of these essences to esse is to an existential act 
which is not identical with, but distinct from, its potency. In 
this knowledge of “ quiddity-related-to-a-distinct-to be,” the phi- 
losopher forms a ratio, a conceptio which is common to the 
diverse genera; and this is the ratio entis. This ratio or con- 
ceptio expresses that which is common to any being from which 
the ratio can be abstracted. It expresses the habitude of essence 


a“ . , rationalis consideratio ad intellectualem terminatur secundum 
viam resolutionis in quantum ratio (the reasoning power of man) ex 
multis colligit unam et simplicem veritatem ... maxime autem universalia 
sunt quae sunt communia omnibus entibus, et ideo terminus resolutionis 
in hac via ultimus est consideratio entis et eorum quae sunt entis in 
quantum huiusmodi.” In Boeth. De Trin., VI, 1, 3, ¢. ‘ 

** Seoundum quod habent esse: This judgment obviously implies a dis- 
tinction between these various essences and their “ to be.” 

““ | . considerant essentias secundum quod habent esse in rebus; et 
ideo ubi inveniunt diversum modum potentiae et avtus, et per hoc diversum 
modum essendi, dicunt esse diversa genera.” In Boeth, De Trin., VI, 3, e. 
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to a distinct existence. This conceptio which St. Thomas calls 
ens commune, ens in quantum ens, is the result of a long process 
of ratiocination (ultimus terminus humanae ratiocinationis). 
Ens commune according to the Angelic Doctor is the subject of 
metaphysics. What then is common being? 


Ens Commune 


First of all let us see what common being is not. Now the 
term ens (being) has various significations. 

Ens sometimes may mean being in the sense of existing, or the 
act of existing.” Now, ens commune never signifies the act of 
existing. The reason is that the act of existing is attributed 
essentially only to God (only God is His own existence). Hns 
commune on the other hand is divided into the ten genera 
and therefore encompasses essentially only these ten classes of 
limited beings. Moreover while ens commune is self-evident to 
us (once we have through analysis understood the ratio entis), 
God is certainly not self-evident to us.* Hns commune, there- 
fore, is not the act of existing. 

Ens in communi” is a ratio, a conceptio which is attained 
last, in the process of resolution, for “. . . into this (conceptio) 
the intellect resolves all others.” ** On the other hand once we 
have reached the knowledge of being this conceptio stands first 
in the process of composition. Hence we may also speak of ens 
as “ that which the intellect conceives first,*’ so that “ all other 
concepts (conceptiones) are attained by adding to being.” ” 

The content of this conceptio is essence as related to a distinct 

ao. . ens non dicit quidditatem sed solum actum essendi.” Jn J Sent., 
d. 8, 9, 4, a. 2, ad 2. 

%* Cf. De ver., X, 12, ad 3. 

27 Ens commune is sometimes called ens in communi, ens per communi- 
tatem. 

*“ . . in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit.” De ver., I, 1, ¢. 

se. . illud quod primo intellectus coneipit.” Ibid. 


*°“ Unde oportet quod omnes conceptiones intellectus accipiantur ex 
additione ad ens.” [bid. 
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existence. “ There is found nothing which can be affirmed ab- 
solutely of every being except essence according as it is said to 
exist.” *' Being, therefore, is “ that whose act is to be” ** and 
“that to which is due existence.” ** Hence, in this conceptio 
the “ act of existing is distinguished from the quiddity.” 

Yet ens commune is a conceptio in which, not the quiddity 
as in res, but the act of existing must be emphasized. The reason 
is that although ens is that to which is due existence, the “ ratio 
entis is taken from the act of existing and not from that to which 
is due existence.” ** 

This conceptio, therefore, is predicated essentially of every 
limited being. It is not an accidental predicate. “. . . being 
according as it implies thing-to-which-is-due-this-kind-of-exist- 
ence (i.e., limited or participated existence); it signifies the 
essence of a thing, (that is to say, it is predicated essentially) ; 
and is divided into the ten genera.” ** 

Since ens commune is divided into the ten genera, it follows 
that this conceptio is restricted to limited being. Moreover, ens 
commune is self-evident to us as soon as we consider its ratio. 
God’s existence, on the other hand, is certainly not evident to 
us. Consequently, ens commune is not said of, or attributed to 
God per predicationem but only per causalitaiem. For God is 
the First Being and the Cause of all beings that communicate 
in the notion of ens commune.*’ And because “. . . in our 

"Non enim invenitur aliquid affirmative dictum absolutum quod 


possit accipi in omni ente nisi essentia secundum quod esse dicitur.” Ibid. 
a. id cuius actus est esse, sicut viventis vivere.” De Natura Gen., 


ss. . id cui competit esse.” Quodlibet., II, 3. 
“a 6). distinguitur actus essendi ab eo cui convenit actus essendi.” 


De ver., I, 1, ad 3. 

**“ Ratio entis ab actu essendi sumitur, non ab eo cui convenit actus 
essendi.” Ibid. 

nomen ens secundum quod importat rem qui competit esse 
huiusmodi, sic significat essentiam rei, et dividitur per decem genera.” 
Quodibet., II, 3, ¢. 

**“ Ens esse in communi est per notum .. . non autem est per se 
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present state we understand by means of species which have been 
abstracted from things, we know ens commune sufficiently, but 
not Uncreated Being.” ** 

Finally, this division and predication of ens commune into 
the ten genera is not univocal, but an analogous predication.” 
In short: 


Ens commune which is the subject of metaphysics is a 
ratio, a conceptio, attained as the term of a long process of 
reasoning. Beginning with the conceptual knowledge of ma- 
terial quiddity (primum cognitum) obtained in a total abstrac- 
tion from sense experience of a corporeal existent, the intellect 
after various considerations forms a conceptio which expresses 
the “ habitude ” of essence to a distinct esse. Because that ratio 
abstracts from matter through a judgment of separation, the 
philosopher concludes that the subject of metaphysics, ens 
commune, is concerned with those things which can be separated 
from matter. Consequently, not only does first philosophy 
consider “those things which are actually separated from 


matter, but also corporeal beings, although it studies these only 


in so far as they are being,” that is to say, as regards the 


“ habitude ” of essence to existence.* 


notum esse aliquod primum ens quod sit causa omnis entis.” De ver., X, 
12, ad 3. 

ss. . in statu viae in quo per species abstractas a rebus intelligimus, 
cognoscimus ens commune sufficienter, non autem Ens Increatum.” De 
ver., X, 11, ad 10. 

** “Sed hoc nomen ens . . . dividitur per decem genera; non autem uni- 
voce, quia non eadem ratione competit omnibus esse, sed substantiae quidem 
per se, aliis autem aliter.” Quodlibet., II, 3, c. “Et praeterea ens non 
dicitur univoce de substantia et accidente, propter hoc quod substantia est 
ens tanquam per se habens esse, accidens vero cuius esse est inesse.” De 
pot., VII, 7, ¢. 

licet ad considerationem primae philosophiae pertineant ea 
quae sunt separata secundum esse et rationem ... non tamen solum ea, 
sed etiam de sensibilibus in quantum sunt entia, philosophus perscrutatur.” 
In VI Met., 1, n. 1165. 


\ 
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Immaterial Beings 


The question however remains. In what manner is the 
subject of metaphysics attributed (dicitur) to those things 
which can be without matter? 

Every speculative science, St. Thomas explains, studies 
(considerat) a genus subjectum, that is to say, the intellect 
analyzes the subject which is a genus or a quasi-genus as regards 
those things about which the science is concerned. Now, there 
are in every genus certain principles which extend themselves 
to all the principles of that genus. In like manner, all beings 
according as they communicate in being have certain principles 
which are the principles of all beings.** 

What are the principles common to all beings which the 
metaphysician discovers in his consideration of the genus sub- 
jectum (ens commune), and in what manner are they common 
to all beings? These principles are existential act and its 
potency; they are common to all beings in two ways: by pre- 
dication and by causality. 


1) Per praedicationem. These are the intrinsic principles of 
act and potency, that is to say, essence as related to a distinct 
to be. These principles are predicated of the various genera 
secundum analogiam. 

2) Per causalitatem. The consideratio of these intrinsic 
principles makes it evident that in all these beings essence is not 
esse. This knowledge enables us to rise through causality, pref- 
erably through the fourth way, to the first principle of existence 
Who is Ipsum Esse.** 

©“ Sicut uniuscuiusque determinati generis sunt quaedam communia 
principia quae se extendunt ad omnia principia illius generis; ita et omnia 
entia secundum quod in ente communicant habent quaedam principia, quae 
sunt principia omnium entium.” In Boeth. De Trin., V, 4, c. 

** This demonstration of the existence of God does not rest ultimately 


upon an abstracted ratio, but upon the corporeal existents, the sensible 
existing individuals from which the ratio was abstracted. Our knowledge 
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From this argumentation St. Thomas infers and definitely 
states that in metaphysics we study God not as the subject of 
this science, but only as the first principle of all reality. 

This statement brings up the problem of the relation between 
the philosophy of nature and metaphysics. 

Some of the modern interpreters of St. Thomas are convinced 
that we cannot form the conceptio “ens commune” without 
first completing a thorough course in the philosophy of nature. 
The reason given is that the subject of metaphysics is concerned 
with things which are separated from matter. Hence, they say, 
it is necessary to prove the existence of God before we can rise 
to a knowledge of ens commune, and consequently, the phi- 
losophy of nature which offers such a demonstration must 
precede metaphysics. 

In answering this difficulty, first of all let us recall that ens 
commune is attributable only to being whose essence is not esse. 
God, however, is pure existence, hence the knowledge of God’s 
existence does not formally enter into the conceptio of ens in 


of the existent is twofold: 1) Sense experience, from which ultimately the 
intellect forms the ratio 2) intellectual realization of the existent (St. 
Thomas calls this knowledge simply cognitio singularium by the intellect). 
This intellectual knowledge is had through a continuation of the same act 
of understanding by which the intellect knows the ratio and not by a 
distinct operation. For the intellect is ordered to knowledge of the real, 
that is to say, the existent. Consequently, it cannot rest in the con- 
sideration of an abstract universal ratio, but must naturaily (not a 
conscious act) return to the phantasm and even reach the sensible species 
of the external sense. There through some sort of contact the intellect in 
some way knows the existent individual. This experiential realization of 
the existent obviously is not conceptual knowledge (no species), and is 
quite vague. Yet it gives us certitude at least indirectly as regards the 
corporeal existent. 

We do not argue to God’s existence from this experiential realization 
of the individual, for a demonstration of God’s existence demands a con- 
ceptual knowledge. The reason is that a complete demonstration is founded 
upon this, that the object cognized is not its to be. This conceptual knowl- 
edge is the ratio. The ratio, however, is abstracted from the existent 
sensible. Hence the argument for the existence of God does not rest 
ultimately upon an abstract ratio but upon the existent. 
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quantum ens. Moreover, this conceptio is obtained directly from 
the consideratio, the analysis of a ratio abstracted from cor- 
poreal existents. The proof of God’s existence therefore need 
not precede the derivation of ens commune. On the contrary, 
St. Thomas establishes the existence of the first principle of 
all beings from the understood distinction between the essential 
potency and its existential act. Hence, the Angelic Doctor states 
repeatedly that in the science of metaphysics we study God 
neither as the subject nor as a part of the subject. In the prima 
philosophia God is viewed as the existential principle of the 
subject, common being.** And to establish His existence we 
need not go to the philosophy of nature. 

Nor is there need to ascertain the actual existence of any 
immaterial being in order to formulate the subject of meta- 
physics. 

First of all, let us re-state emphatically that the subject of 
metaphysics est de his quae possunt esse sine materia. In the 
analysis of the abstracted ratio of substance, St. Thomas does 
not conclude that there are substances which de facto exist 
without matter, but rather that the ratio (the intelligibility) of 
substance can (potest) exist without matter. And such knowl- 
edge is precisely what is needed to form the conceptio: ens 
commune. For the subject of metaphysics is concerned with 
those things which can exist without matter. Whether such 
beings do exist will be determined later. The knowledge that 
there are existing realities separated from matter is certainly 
not required in order to understand and formulate ens im 
quantum ens. 

Yet St. Thomas thought, implied and declared that the study 
of the philosophy of nature should precede that of metaphysics. 
He did not say—to my knowledge—that the subject of meta- 


“| considerantur res divinae non tanquam subiectum scientiae, sed 
tanquam principium subiecti.” Jn Boeth. De Trin., V, 4, c. 


‘ 
— 
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physics and the proof of the existence of God cannot be obtained 
without an understanding of the philosophy of nature. In point 
of fact, in the Commentary of Boethius’ De Trinitate he 
derived both: ens commune and God’s existence without depend- 
ence upon the Physics. 


It is unquestionable that pedagogically the philosophy of 
nature should prove a tremendous help to the study of meta- 
physics. Indeed, we are convinced that some general knowledge 
of the philosophy of nature, for example an understanding of 
the problem of motion, is essential for the student of metaphy- 
sics, and the more perfect the knowledge the better. We do not 
think, however, that St. Thomas taught that ens commune and 
the demonstration for the existence of God cannot be reached 
without a profound understanding of the philosophy of nature ; 
and the proof of this is the Commentary of the De Trinitate of 
Boethius.** 


Ens Transcendentale 


In all beings which communicate in ens commune, the “ habi- 
tude” of essence is to a distinct existence. Now the Divine 
Being is Existence Itself. Hence He becomes known to us as 
the first principle of all things through causality not through 
predication, God is not the subject nor part of the subject of 
metaphysics. 

It would seem, therefore, that St. Thomas never envisaged a 
natural theology, that is to say, a philosophy in which the 
subject would be God. He states definitely that the science 
whose subject is God is not a philosophical theology ; it is sacred 


“+A parallel text showing that the proof for the existence of God does 
not necessarily require a course in Aristotelian Physics is the celebrated 
passage of the De Ente et Easentia, c. V, in which St. Thomas argues from 
the analysis of the conceptual knowledge of an essence (man, phoenix) to 
the real distinction between essence and esse, and from this truth to the 
existence of Him Who is Hese. 
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theology, a science founded upon the revealed word.** Conse- 
quently, in the metaphysics of St. Thomas, God is attained and 
known only as the first cause of all creatures. 

There does not seem to be any valid reason why a philo- 
sophical science of God, a natural theology of which God is the 
subject is not possible. In his theological works St. Thomas 
implied the principles and the general lines for such a science. 
The natural theology of St. Thomas, if we may call it that, is 
a part of his sacred theology and is proposed in all his theological 
works. Today a natural theology distinct from revealed dogma 
is of greatest importance. Applying the principles proposed by 
the Angelic Doctor, philosophers have evolved a science of philo- 
sophical theology which is viewed as a part of metaphysics. 
This natural theology is the last chapter of a philosophy of being 
in which the subject is not merely ens commune but ens trans- 
cendentale. For in a metaphysical science in which God is part 
of the subject, a conceptio of ens which embraces God as well as 
creatures will be needed as the first of all predicables and the 
foundation for all predication. 

This conceptio will be attributed to God and creature analo- 
gously since the habitude to esse in God and in creature is found 
to be diverse. “For it is obvious that a different ‘ habitude’ 
to existence (diversa habitudo ad esse) is an obstacle to univocal 
predication of being. Now, God is related to (se habet ad) 
existence in a different manner than any creature, since He is 
His own to be, and this (essential identification with existence 
which belongs to God) does not belong to any creature. Hence, 
in no way can ens be predicated univocally of God and of 
creature; nor, consequently any of those things which can be 
predicated among which the very first is being. For, given 

**“ Theologia ergo philosophica determinat de separatis secundo modo, 


scilicet, de principiis subiecti; theologia vero Sacrae Scripturae tractat de 
separatis primo modo, sicut de subiectis.” In Boeth. De Trin., V, 4, c. 
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diversity in the first predication, diversity will necessarily be 
found in the others.” * 

How do we arrive at the knowledge of this conceptio: ens 
transcendentale which embraces God and creature ? 

Transcendental being is attained through consideration of 
divine being and created being. These two differ fundament- 
ally because of the diversity of the “ habitude” to existence: 
God is His own “to be,’ whereas creatures’ existence is not 
identical with, but distinct from the essence. By abstracting 
from the determination of the “ habitude ” to esse, the intellect 
is able to form a conceptio, transcendental being, which in no way 
implies whether essence is distinct or identical with “ to be.” 
The content of this ratio is essence with non-determined-habi- 
tude-to-esse. Ens transcendentale is the subject of a metaphysics 
which is concerned with divine being and creature. Conse- 
quently, the Divine Being is part of the subject of this meta- 
physics. We are able to know God not only through causality 
but also by analogous predication. 

St. Thomas explains that this predication is had with a rela- 
tion of dependence (per respectum) of creature to God. Just as 
being (ens commune) is predicated of accident with an implied 
dependence upon substance, so being (ens transcendentale) is 
predicated of creature with signified dependence upon the Un- 
created Being.*" For, accident is that kind of being “ to whose 
quiddity is due to be in another, i.e., in substance.” In like 
manner, the creature because its essence is not its existence 
depends upon Him who is To Be. 


The Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


“Ex quo patet quod diversa habitudo ad esse impedit univocam 
praedicationem entis. Deus autem alio modo se habet ad esse quam aliqua 
alia creatura; nam ipse est suum esse, quod nulli alii creaturae competit. 
Unde nullo modo univoce de Deo et creatura dicitur; et per consequens nec 
aliquid aliorum praedicabilium, inter quae est ipsum primum ens. Existente 
enim diversitate in primo, oportet in aliis diversitatem inveniri.” De 
pot., VII, a. 7. 

Cf. Ibid. 
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HE THIRTIETH Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
‘i otieiton Association will be held at Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 3 and 4, 1956, The general subject of the 
meeting will be “The Role of Philosophy in the Catholie Liberal 
College.” The general morning sessions will consider various phases 
of this subject. The afternoon sectional meetings will be held in the 
fields of Logie and Method, Philosophy of Nature, Metaphysics, Moral 
and Political Philosophy, History of Philosophy, and Philosophical 
Problems. In some sections additional phases of the general theme will 
also be considered. The following is a summary of the papers to be 
read at the meeting for the advance information of the membership. 
Notice is given again to each contributor that his paper must not 
exceed thirty minutes reading time. Chairmen are instructed to see 
that this half-hour schedule is strictly enforced. A five minute comment 
on each of the papers at the general morning session will be made 
by appointed commentators who have read the complete paper in 
advance, This will be followed by a general discussion from the floor 
for a period of at least one-half hour on each paper. The same arrange- 
ment will be followed at the afternoon sessions. 
The following are summaries of the various papers to be read at 
the meeting both in the morning general sessions and in the afternoon 
sectional sessions : 


Apri. 3: Mornine, General Caprice— 
9:30 a.m. 


Presipent SMITH, PRESIDING 


The Role of Logic in a Catholic Liberal College 


by Rev. Henri DuLac, University of Notre Dame 


The nature of the human intellect is such that it can profitably receive 
the aid of an art to guide its operations. This art has traditionally been 
ealled logie, although the name has recently been appropriated to 
other uses. Logic in the traditional sense is a general method for 
acquiring knowledge which can be taught and is necessary for anyone 


84 


| 
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who wishes to proceed with order in his learning, whether in discovering 
definitions or in finding reasons for conclusions. The greatest need 
for the guidance of a method is in making scientific demonstrations, 
and the part of logic which gives the requirements for strict demon- 
stration is the most necessary for the educated man, for by these 
criteria he is able to evaluate the reasons given in a discourse as truly 
demonstrative or not. Short of scientific demonstration, it is important 
for the educated man to understand and to judge probable, rhetorical, 
and poetic discourse, since most of what he learns or reads attempts 
to convince him by these latter means. Hence logic in all its arts: 
the technique of forming good definitions and the methods of scientific, 
dialectical, rhetorical, and poetic argumentation would seem to be 
essential to education in a liberal college. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: Edward Simmons, 
Marquette University 


The Role of the Philosophy of Nature in Catholic Liberal Education 


by Rev. Benedict M. Ashley, O. P., Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ll. 


Catholic philosophers can generally agree on four practical directives 
for education in natural science: (1) A philosophic understanding of 
nature must be the basis of college study not only of the natural 
sciences, but also of the arts, the moral sciences and divine science, 
(2) A good acquaintance with the modern sciences of nature is also 
required to complete our general education today. (3) These two areas 
of knowledge must be related in a critical yet vital manner in our 
teaching. (4) They presuppose that elementary and secondary educa- 
tion supply the student with a basic mastery of the liberal arts and 
with the habit of observing and considering the world of nature. Even 
Thomists, however, do not agree perfectly on how to achieve the third 
of these points. This diversity arises from the notion that the develop- 
ment of modern science has produced a new type of knowledge not 
clearly recognized by Thomas in his classification of the sciences. It 
seems that this notion has arisen from two sources: (1) The tendency 
to identify all philosophy with metaphysics. (2) The tendency to 
identify modern natural science as it actually is with the descriptions 
given of it by scientists who are idealists or positivists. The dilemma 
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can be solved by a vigorous development of the science of nature as St. 
Thomas conceived it. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: Francis J. Collingwood, 
Marquette University. 


Fimst Rounp Tasie Discussion: 2:30 p.m. 


Division A: Logie and Method Section: Rev. Allan B. Wolter, 
O. F. M., St. Bonaventure University, Chairman 


Problem (a): Scholastic and Aristotelian Logic 
by Rev. I. M. Bochenski, 0. P., Fribourg, Switzerland 


This paper will seek to show that scholastic logic, far from being 
a repetition of Aristotelian logic, is radically different in form, By 
scholastic logic we mean formal logic as found in medieval works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Peter of Spain. (Logie in St. Albertus 
Magnus was strictly Aristotelian logic.) By Aristotelian logic we 
mean the formal logic of Aristotle as found in the Prior Analytics. We 
shall seek to establish the following striking differences: 


Aristotelian Logic 
Stated in object-language. 
Does not assume, in the main, 
either semantic theories, or 
logic of sentences as basis. 


Syllogisties is central. 
Uses a very simplified every- 


day language, where a word 
has only one semantic function. 


Scholastic Logic 
Stated in metalanguage. 


2. Assumes quite consciously se- 


mantic theories and logic of 
sentences as basis of other doc- 
trines. 


. Syllogisties is only a very sub- 


ordinated part. 

Is an attempt to deal with the 
whole wealth of semantic and 
syntactical rules of the living 
(Latin) language. 


Corollary: Aristotelian logic, from some important points of view, 
1s more akin to mathematical logic (up to about 1930) whereas scholastic 
logic is radically different from such mathematical logic. 


Scholion: As far as the number of problems treated and theorems 


2. 
3. 
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stated is concerned, scholastic logie is far more comprehensive than 
Aristotelian logic. Its rigor is also higher. In some respects it is even 
higher in rigor than that of the mathematical logicians (except Frege) 
—up to about 1930. 


Problem (b): David Hume and John Scotus Eriugena: Alternatives 
in Empiricism 
by Dr. Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State University 

The problem to be treated concerns the relationship of empiricism to 
scepticism; more precisely, whether or not scepticism is a necessary 
consequent of empiricism. Hume certainly thought that at least some 
qualified form of scepticism necessarily followed from his analysis of 
the conditions and content of knowledge and mind. And the common- 
place judgment about Hume finds the source of that scepticism in 
Hume’s notion of causality. However, there seems to be good reason 
to doubt that this explanation is correct or at least ground to suspect 
that it is incomplete. The reason for this doubt is The Division of 
Nature of John Scotus Eriugena. John Scotus holds as does Hume 
that natural knowledge cannot penetrate to the constitutive causes or 
essences of natural things. Scotus also holds with Hume that our 
natural knowledge of natural things is limited to the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of natural things. Nevertheless, Scotus in no way 
emerges as a sceptic in Hume’s sense, whatever else can be said about 
his theological orthodoxy, In these terms I propose to show that 
empiricism in the sense of Humean causality does not of itself imply 
or entail scepticism; rather, as Hume himself suggests, that the proba- 
bility of all knowledge does not spring from the judgment derived 
from the nature of the object but from a corrective judgment based 
on the analysis of the faculties of the mind. A topical sketch of both 
Hume’s and Eriugena’s analysis of mind should by way of example 
provide the reasons why contrary philosophic positions are found within 
a common context of empiricism. 


Division B: Philosophy of Nature Section: Dr. Francis Collingwood, 
Marquette University, Chairman 


Problem: Can the Philosophy of Nature Attain Whether God Is 
by Rev. Peter O’Reilly, University of Notre Dame 


The topic for this discussion as originally assigned was: Do Meta- 
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physies and Philosophy of Nature achieve the same knowledge of God? 
Since this might seem to suppose that Philosophy of Nature does 
achieve some knowledge of God, it seems preferable to start with the 
prior question, namely: Can it? Agreement on this entails agreement 
on what we mean by Philosophy of Nature as distinct from Metaphysics, 
on what we mean here by knowing, and on what we mean by God. 
This last will especially determine the requisites which Philosophy of 
Nature will have to fulfill in order to have the knowledge in question. 


Commentary by Ralph MeInerny, University of Notre Dame 


Division C: Metaphysics Section: Dr. Mary A. Brady, Mt. St. 
Vineent College, New York City, Chairman 
Problem: A Metaphysical Analysis of the Beautiful and the Ugly 


by Rev. Robert E. McCall, 8.8. J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Washington, D.C. 


As a metaphysical analysis of the beautiful, this study will consider 


the nature of the beautiful in its correlation with the other transcen- 
dentals. St. Thomas’ three requirements for beauty: integrity, due 
proportion, and splendor, will be searched for an answer to the question 
of an absolute or relative norm. Distinction will be made between 
the esthetic experience of the beautiful and the objective constituents 
of a beautiful thing. The former pertains to the psychology of experi- 
ence, the latter to the ontology of reality. From this distinction a 
differentiation may be made between the objective and subjective aspects 
of the beautiful. The above pvints of consideration will be applied 
both to nature and the fine arts. The latter will be studied with special 
emphasis on the teleological requirement related to due proportion as 
objective for beauty. An analysis of the ugly will be made from an 
analogy with evil as the latter is contrasted with good. The privation 
either of integrity or of due proportion as rooted in being will serve 
as the focal point of judgment. Applied to the realm of the fine arts, 
the norms of the ugly must distinguish between the creative work of 
representation and the content represented. 
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Commentary on Father McCall’s Paper 


by Dr. James P. Reilly, Jr., Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 


Jean Wahl has observed that for a man who considers things sub 
specie aeternitatis, God appears to be evident; but for one who considers 
things sub specie temporis, God seems to be dissolved in a process of 
becoming. What of beauty then considered sub specie temporis? Camus 
suggests that beauty simultaneously rejects reality while exalting certain 
of its aspects. Rather than something given, beauty is something to be 
created. In such a view beauty can be considered from two distinct, 
though not exclusive, points of view: (1) as something to be achieved, 
and (2) as a process. As something to be achieved, beauty is the unity 
imposed on a disordered plurality. As a process, beauty’s procedure 
is to resist the real while conferring unity upon it. That the dynamic 
conception of beauty here outlined is related to the view of Maritain, 
that art struggles to surmount the distinction between aesthetic beauty 
and transcendental beauty and to absorb aesthetic beauty in tran- 
scendental beauty must be explored. 


Aprm 3: Eveninc Dinner or Mirrors—7:00 p.m. 
Vice President, Rev. George P. Klubertanz, 8.J., St. Louis Uni- 


versity, Presiding 


Archdiocesan Greetings: His Excellency, Most Reverend Karl J. 
Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


Association Address: Controversy in the Life and Teaching of 
Philosophy. 
Mortimer J. Adler, Director, Institute for Philosophical Research, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Presidential Address: Wisdom and Science. 


Vincent E. Smith, University of Notre Dame. 
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4: Seconp Mornine, General Session—PaviLlon CaPrice— 
9:00 a. M. 


The Role of Ethics in a Catholic Liberal College 
by Rev. Charles N. R. McCoy, Catholic University of America 


This paper will treat of the transformation, in the development of 
modern political and social philosophy, that has taken place in regard 
to the traditional notion of Ethics as the science of the good. Beginning, 
generally, with the 16th Century, the incorporation by modern political 
philosophy of the experimental method of natural science has led to 
the identification of the good that divides being (the good that is the 
object of Ethies and practical science in general) with the good that 
is convertible with being. The kind of “formality” that is contained 
in Ethies—the “ making” of a good man, a good citizen, and ete.— 
was transformed into a formability of the esse of man. It will be shown 
how this development is exemplified in different ways in the major 
writers of the modern tradition. If Hobbes is correct in saying that 
Machiavelli had not quite created a “ public philosophy,” it is also, 
nonetheless, true that in his conception of the Prince, he has given us, 
as it were, the exemplar for one: the Prince, and the people whose 
exemplar he is, are no longer to become “ virtuous” (as in the old 
manuals on the Prince) but to become a new species—the beast-man, 
the lion and the fox. In Hobbes, the identification of man’s “ substantial 
being ” (by which he is said “to be” absolutely) with his “ accidental 
being” (by which he is said “to be” relatively, but to be good abso- 
lutely) is extended for the purpose of constructing a public, a political, 
philosophy; and the extension is done by incorporating the “ political 
virtues” into man’s esse (self-preservation becomes the first principle 
of the natural law), with the result that individual men have their 
esse as integral—not participative—parts of the whole. 

The more profound and wide-reaching effects of this development are 
to be found in the special form of liberal philosophy underlying con- 
temporary democracy, and in the ultimate reaches of Marxist thought: 
since man’s bene esse is not from nature, the effort to identify it with 
his esse has had the effect of identifying the individual with the whole 
species: in liberal British political philosophy by separating—as Marx 
himself observed—the individual from the community, turning him 
back upon himself. The wider social effects are acutely perceived by 
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Professor Trilling in The Liberal Imagination—the tendency to aecept 
all social facts “ not only in the scientific sense but in the sense that 


any conclusion drawn from them which perceives values and conse- 


quences will turn out to be ‘ undemocratic ’.” Marx, of course, “ solved ” 
the problem posed by the whole current of modern thought by his 
doctrine of man’s generic being—in which man is conscious of himself 
as being both individual and species—a being that has been alienated 
in every hitherto-existing social form. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: Roman Kocourek, 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Role of Metaphysics in a Catholic Liberal College 


by Rev. E. C. Garvey, C.S.B., Assumption College, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada 


1. The nature and scope of metaphysics. 2. Misconceptions of the 
nature of metaphysics due to errors in regard to the nature of human 
knowledge. 3. The manner in which metaphysics makes use of the 
tradition of the perennial philosophy; the necessity of avoiding logicism 
and historicism, evils which frequently result from an improper use 
of manuals and texts; the assimilative power of a living metaphysics. 
4. How metaphysics differs from the philosophy of nature and from 
sacred theology. 5. Metaphysics is the highest natural wisdom; its 
importance in the Catholic liberal college. 6. The manner in which 
metaphysics is a regulative science; its integrating function in regard 
to the philosophy of nature, the empiriological sciences and the social 
sciences. 7. The value of the distinction between the logical and peda- 
gogical orders in regard to the place of metaphysics in the curriculum. 
8. Who should take courses in metaphysics in a liberal arts college; 
the method of teaching metaphysics; the distinction between aims and 
methods in teaching metaphysics in the liberal arts college and in 
advanced courses. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion—Patrick Flood, 
Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario 
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Seconp Arrernoon: GeneRraL Business CAPRICE 
—1:30 P.M. 


Seconp Arrernoon: SecrionaL Rounp Tas_e Discussions—2 :30 Pp. 


Division D: Moral and Political Philosophy Section: Rev. George C. 
Reilly, O. P., Catholie University of America, Chairman 


Problem: Jacques Maritain on Education for Freedom 


by Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.8. C., University of Notre Dame 


This paper aims to do three things. First, to show what Maritain 
means by freedom, in two distinct but not separated senses: (a) 
“simple” freedom; and (b) what he calls freedom of autonomy or 
perfection, in a Paulinian and not at all a Kantian sense. Second, to 
indicate what he understands by philosophy “in a Christian state,” 
which he says is the order of exercise and not the order of specification, 
and also to note his insistence that others than the philosopher—namely, 
the artist, the historian and the exegete—each in his own terms 
encounters this same problem of a learning, a knowledge and teaching 
“in a Christian state.” Again it is a question, not of the order of 
specification, but of exercise. Third, once we have understood what 
Maritain means by freedom of autonomy in a Paulinian and a Thomistic 
sense (particularly as indicated in Sum. cont. Gent., IV, ¢. 22), and 
what he means by a Christian learning, to show how for this philosopher 
a fully Christian education and a really free education are one and the 
same thing. A good Christian education that would not be also for 
freedom would be a contradiction and similarly an education for free- 
dom without an accompanying education in religion in the reflected 
light of the Gospels would also be contradictory. The two are the 
same—to be educated fully in a Christian state and to be educated fully 
in the freedoms. 


Commentary by Journet Kahn, University of Notre Dame. 


Division E: History of Philosophy Section: Dr. James H. Robb, 
Los Angeles, California, Chairman 


Problem: Some Historical Origins of Rationalism in Catholic Phi- 
losophy Manuals 


by Rev. John E. Gurr, 8. J., Seattle University 


The purpose of this paper is two-fold: (1) To present the historical 
examination of certain Catholic philosophy manuals made in terms of 
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their basic metaphysical orientation, and (2) to pose at least the 
question, “ What, if any, has been the influence of rationalism on our 
textbook philosophy?” Any attempt to answer this question must work 
from evidence based on both historical origins and systematie¢ implica- 
tions. The paper then will first outline some results of an historical 
investigation upon which a judgment as to the metaphysical context of 
the manuals can be founded and then analyze the evidence in view of 
the question raised. This involves (1) a general description of certain 
Jesuit and Franciscan manuals prominent between 1750 and 1800, 
(2) a quick glance at the manuals made famous by the Thomistic revival 
of the nineteenth century, and (3) some reference to our contemporary 
examples. With this evidence in view, the attempt will then be made to 
point up the following conclusion: There is a core of metaphysical 
doctrine and assumptions in these manuals which probably had its 
immediate point of origin in Leibniz and certainly later was taken into 
a theory of method by Wolff and thereby concretized in what would 
become the actual physical format of generations of subsequent philos- 
ophy textbooks, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. This core content is 
an ontology or geometry of being, characterized by an unyielding 
committment to the deductive intelligibility of the world and founded 
in a basic orientation of starting point and method according to which 
essence receives the primacy over existence. It is precisely here at this 
deepest level of the essence-existence distinction that the nature and 
meaning of rationalism in Catholic philosophy is to be sought. 


Commentary on Father Gurr’s Paper 
by Kenneth L. Schmitz, Loyola University of Los Angeles 


Since the papal encyclical Aeterni Patris was the source of a quick- 
ened life for the Thomist revival, the first section of the commentary 
is divided into an examination of the manuals of “ Thomists” before 
and after that encyclical. Special attention will be paid to Italian, 
French and Anglo-American manuals. Where rationalism is found, 
sources within the scholastic tradition will be determined. This wik 
show that though the principal cause of Catholic rationalism is the 
Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy, scholasticism already possessed attitudes 
which made that philosophy assimilable. The second portion of the 
paper will take up the problem of the presence of rationalism in 
eurrent Catholic text books in liberal arts colleges. The third section 
will suggest the effects of rationalism upon the role of philosophy 
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in a liberal education. In so doing it will discuss the effects of ration- 
alism upon the conception of philosophy, upon its relation to the other 
liberal disciplines, and upon its relation to theology. 


Division F: Philosophical Problems Section: Rev. Luke J. London, 
8. C.J., Kilroe Seminary, Honesdale, Penna., Chairman. 


Problem: “ Knowledge” and “ Free Man” in Spinoza’s Philosophy 
by Sister Mary Ann Ida, B. V. M., Mundelein College 


Freedom as described in the Short Treatise is applicable only to 
God and is not related to will or to free choice. It is “only and no 
other than the status of being first cause which is in no way constrained 
or coerced by anything else and which through its perfection alone is 
the cause of all perfection.” God, as cause through Himself and as 
“principal cause in which there is no place for subsidiary cause” 
(i. e., intelleet and will), ereates through the necessity of his nature 
alone. The Ethics also stresses that God is free in the sense that actions 
flow from His nature without being determined by external causes or 
such internal causes as intellect or will. 

Man thinks that God and himself have free choice because of his 
ignorance of true causes. Spinoza opposes the Cartesian explanation 
of freedom and bases man’s opinion on inadequate knowledge. His 
distinction between fictitious ideas (quasi-apprehensions which involve 
no assent) and false ideas (quasi-judgments) enables him to set up a 
non-libertarian explanation of will. Actually, mind as a determined 
mode of thought is determined to certain volitions by another finite 
mode; intellect and will are one and are related to this or that idea 
of volition as rockiness to rock. The proper method can enable man 
to overcome his inadequate knowledge by turning from imagination and 
purifying his intellect. 

Spinoza explicitly teaches that man is wholly determined and finds 
freedom only in adequate knowledge of his necessitated mode of being. 
Implicity he admits that man is somehow at least free to recognize 
or not recognize this necessitation. His teaching on the method of 
purifying the mind and his appeal in the Ethics supposes a real ability 
in the agent to determine his mode of accepting his necessity. 


Problem (b): The Judgment and Existence 
by Mare F. Griesbach, Marquette University 


A consideration of the principal texts in which St. Thomas discusses 
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the judgment reveals at least three different elements which seem to 
predominate in turn (though not, of course, to the exclusion of the 
others) in the respective treatinents of the second operation of the 
intellect. In some of those texts (e.g., S. 7.1., 85, 5) it is composition 
(or division) which is stressed. In others, the fact that in judging the 
intellect reflects fully upon its act is decisive (cf. De Verit., I, 9; 
In Meta., V1, 4). In a third group of texts (e. g., De Trin., V, 3) what 
is most characteristic of the judgment is that it has regard for the 
esse of a thing. 

In one way or another, the interpreter of St. Thomas’ epistemology 
is faced with the task of integrating these three elements if he is to 
come to a unified doctrine. It is my conviction that most previous 
attempts to explain the judgment in Thomism have failed to give due 
emphasis to the third of these elements. Since the point seems to be 
of considerable importance for a genuinely realist theory of knowledge, 
a re-interpretation of these texts is undertaken in this paper. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The San Francisco Conference of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association held a meeting at the University of Santa Clara 
on November 25, 1955, with several guest speakers from the Northwest 
Regional Conference, The morning session had for its general subject, 
“Truth and Mathematies.’””’ The speaker was Mr. John Thomas of San 
Franciseo College for Women. The afternoon session had Rev. C. 
Kossel, 8. J., of Mt. St. Michael’s College in Spokane leading the 
discussion on the subject, “ Truth and Ethics.” Mr. Frederick Wilhelm- 
sen of the University of Santa Clara was the speaker at the evening 
session. The San Francisco Regional Conference holds meetings every 
third Monday from September through May at Sacred Heart High 
School, Ellis and Franklin Streets, San Francisco. Dr. James L. 
Hagerty of St. Mary’s College is chairman of the Conference and Mr. 
LeRoy F. Smith also of St. Mary’s is Secretary-Treasurer. Speakers 
for the coming months are as follows: January: Rev. Kevin Wall, 
0. P., subject, “ Christian Existentialism”; February: Dr. James L. 
Hagerty, subject, “ The Communication of Philosophy”; March: Rev. 
A. Wall, 0. P., subject, “ The Intellectual Apostolate of the Church”; 
April: Dr. E. T. Gelinas, paper to be announced; May: Dr. C. Sulli- 
van, subject, “ Essence and Existence in Santayana.” 
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The East Central Conference of the Association held its regular 
Fall meeting on November 13, at Pontifical College Josephinum, Worth- 
ington, Ohio. The speaker was Rev. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., of the 
University of Fribourg, who presented a paper on “ The History of 
Logic.” 

The Illinois-Indiana Conference of the Association held its first 
meeting on November 5 at 3:00 p.m. The speaker was Rev. Dr. Ernan 
MeMullin whose subject was “Natural Theology and the Natural 
Sciences.” Father MeMullin is a visiting professor at the University 
of Notre Dame. His paper was a sequel to one he delivered at the last 
national meeting of the Association at Philadelphia on the subject 
“ Realism in Modern Cosmology.” Dr. Francis E. McMahon of Chicago 
is conference chairman, The meeting was held at De Paul University, 
64 East Lake Street. 

The New York Conference held its first meeting of this academic 
year on October 9, 1955. Dr. James Mullaney of Manhattan College 
read a paper on “ Developmental Thomism.” Brother Bernard of 
Mary, F.8. C., was elected chairman for the current year. 


ITems 


Rev. Paul Henry, 8.J., professor of theology at the Institut 
Catholique de Paris, will be visiting professor of philosophy at Iowa 
State University, lowa City, lowa, during the second semester of this 
academic year beginning his lectures about February 15, 1956. Father 
Henry is well known for his work in the field of ancient philosophy 
and the classics, and in particular for his studies of Plotinus. He is 
also interested in communication between exponents of different philos- 
ophies and creeds. He will be available for lectures during his stay in 
the United States. Those interested should address Professor Richard 
Popkin, Department of Philosophy, Iowa State University. 

Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, director of the Institute for Philosophical 
Research, 2090 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California, informs us 
in a recent letter that the Institute now has necessary funds to continue 
its work for at least three years beyond August 1956. The Institute 
expects to complete its first major work in two volumes in June of 
1956. The two volumes will deal with freedom. In September 1956 
the Institute is tentatively considering beginning work either in the 
field of law or of knowledge. The titles of the two volumes which will 
be published under the general title, Controversy and Freedom, are as 
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follows: Book I—Thought and Controversy; Book Il—Construction of 
the Debate Concerning Human Freedom. 

Dr. Max Charlesworth, professor at the University of Melbourne in 
Australia, is interested in a visiting professor appointment for the 
second semester of this academic year and for the following 1956-1957 
academic year. Dr. Charlesworth is at present doing special research 
in philosophy in Belgium and England. He can be reached at the E. 8. 
and A. Bank, 8-12 Brook Street, London, W. 1, England. 

Dr. Stephan Strasser, professor of philosophical anthropology and 
philosophy of education at Charlemagne University of Nijmegen, will 
be visiting professor at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
for the second semester of this academic year. Professor Strasser is 
the author of several major works in the field of philosophical psy- 
chology and has published many periodical articles in the field of 
philosophy generally. He will be available for public lectures. 

Rev. Dr. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., secretary of the International 
Federation of Chatholic Philosophical Societies and professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Fribourg is visiting professor of philosophy 
at the University of Notre Dame for this academic year. Dr. Bochenski 
is a noted authority in the field of logic. He will be available for a 
limited number of single lectures during his sojourn in the United 
States. 

Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, 0. P., past president of our Association, 
and for ten years editor of THe New ScHoLasticisM, is completing 
his fiftieth year as student and professor at the Catholic University 
of America, thirty-four of which have been in the capacity of teacher 
of philosophy. He has been dean of the School of Philosophy since 
its foundation in 1936 and was acting head of the department of 
philosophy for three years previously. The members of the Association 
join with the University and his many present and former students, as 
well as other friends throughout the country, in extending congratu- 
lations and best wishes, ad multos annos. 

The faculty of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently 
published a symposium on the subject, The Concept of Liberty. Copies 
may be obtained at the University. 

Cuaries A. Harr 
National Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Book Reviews 


A History of Modern European Philosophy. By James Collins. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. x + 854, 
with index. $9.75. 


In his preface to this book Professor Collins says that it is designed 
primarily for students who have some acquaintance with scholastic 
philosophy and who are seeking for an introduction to modern thought. 
It is, indeed, admirably fitted for this purpose; but I am confident that 
it will be of great use to a much wider public, for though the author 
is a Thomist, he is concerned, not with proving a thesis, but with 
providing accurate, balanced and fair accounts of the philosophical 
systems with which he deals. And though he makes some critical remarks 
from a Thomist standpoint, carping and intrusive eriticism is con- 
spicuously absent; and the author nowhere attemps to place a phi- 
losopher in a ridiculous light, even when he is explaining notions which 
one ean hardly regard as falling short of the extravagant and bizarre. 
The possession of a sound philosophical basis is, in my opinion, a 
desirable prerequisite for a fruitful study of the history of philosophy; 
and Professor Collins refers to the late Father Maréchal’s remark that 
the best preparation for studying modern philosophy is to gain a deep 
knowledge of Aquinas’ thought, since this provides doctrinal equilibrium 
and a tempered mind. But if anyone imagines that an account of 
modern philosophy by a Thomist is bound to show prejudice and mis- 
understanding, he has only to read the work under review in order to 
have his illusion effectively dispelled, for historical objectivity is one 
of its salient characteristics. 

After chapters on the historicai study of modern philosophy and the 
Renaissance background the author devotes his third chapter to the 
scientific outlooks and methods of Francis Bacon, Galileo and Newton. 
In the other chapters he considers individual philosophers of out- 
standing importance, namely Hobbes, Deseartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant (two chapters), Fichte and Schelling (one 
chapter for both), Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, J. 8. Mill, Nietzsche 
and Bergson. In each case the author begins by saying something about 
the life and writings of the philosopher in question. He then expounds 
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the latter’s philosophy, paying special attention to these themes: the 
nature of method, the possibility of metaphysics, the object of the 
intellect, the relation between God and the world, the nature of man, 
and the foundations of morality. I do not mean, of course, that different 
systems are forced into one mould. I am merely drawing attention 
to the major issues which the author himself declares it is his intention 
to emphasize when the subject matter requires it. Each chapter is 
followed by a bibliographical note. These notes, which are remarkably 
up to date and informative, will be of particular value to the student. 

The author’s way of treating his material is doubtless open to the 
objection that it emphasizes the work of outstanding individuals at the 


expense of general movements of thought and of their connection with 


extra-philosophical factors. And the objection has point. On the other 
hand the author’s method possesses indubitable merits. Some histories 
try to do far too much in a limited space, with the result that it is 
sometimes difficult to make out what a given philosopher really held 
and how his system hangs together. Professor Collins’ book is entirely 
free from this defect. The student who wishes to obtain a clear idea 
of what Spinoza, for example, held and to understand the coherence 
of his system and the mutual relations between its various parts can 
do so without difficulty and without having his attention diverted by 
extraneous matter. True, among the philosophers who are mentioned 
only in passing some are of considerable importance and interest; but 
to have accorded them fuller treatment would have meant either greatly 
increasing the size, and so the price of the work, or curtailing the amount 
of space devoted to leading figures. In any case the author was perfectly 
justified in writing the sort of book which he wished to write and which 
his experience as a teacher had shown to be required. 

A reviewer likes to find some detailed points for criticism, if only 
to indicate that he has done more than consult the introduction and 
the table of contents of the work which he is reviewing. I must confess 
that I find some difficulty under this heading, for Professor Collins 
is extremely careful of accuracy. For instance, he does not say without 
more ado, as some writers are still inclined to say, that Locke asserted 
that the so-called secondary qualities are subjective. He recognizes that, 
according to Locke’s use of terms, the secondary qualities are reduced 
to bare powers in objects, and these powers are obviously independent 
of the percipient subject, though their effects are not. Again, with 
regard to controversial questions the author makes it clear that the 
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correct interpretation is disputed, and the position which he himself 
adopts is always sensible and balanced. This can be seen, for example, 
in his discussion of Hume’s intentions and personal attitude in relation 
to the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, as also in his treatment 
of the vexed question of the successive “ stages ” in Schelling’s thought. 
It might perhaps be maintained, however, that in his exposition of 
Nietzsche more attention might have been paid to the idea of “ masks,” 
and that more might have been made of the perspectival or pragmatic 
view of truth, though this is, indeed, explicitly mentioned. Also, a 
little more extended reference to Hume’s distinction between ealm and 
violent passions might help to elarify the latter’s view of the subordina- 
tion of reason to passion. 

By stopping with Bergson, Professor Collins obviously excludes from 
his history those movements which, even though they have roots in an 
earlier period, are characteristic of the twentieth century and, together, 
constitute contemporary philosophy. He has every right to do this and 
he is, I think, wise to do so, for one cannot very well give to a living 
movement that definite shape which can be given to the system of a 
past thinker. At the same time it might perhaps be desirable to take 
some of the opportunities which offer themselves of pointing out the 
clearer anticipations in historical systems of ways of thought which 
are influential today. I am thinking in particular of the clear anticipa- 
tions in classical British empiricism of the logical or linguistic analysis 
which is so influential in contemporary British thought. When Hume, 
for instance, says that “all the nice and subtle questions concerning 
personal identity ... are to be regarded rather as grammatical than 
as philosophical difficulties,” we have a clear anticipation of the fashion- 
able, or lately fashionable, view that philosophical problems are prob- 
lems of language. But this suggestion is possibly the expression of an 
excessive preoccupation of an English reviewer with contemporary 
“ logical empiricism.” 

Students not infrequently ask one to recommend a reliable and up 
to date one-volume history of modern philosophy in the English lan- 
guage, which contains more than the ordinary small textbook. In future 
one will have no hesitation about the right answer to give. This book, 
with its accurate, clear and balanced statements reflects great credit on 
the author and on American scholarship. 


Frepericx C. Copiestoy, S. J. 
Heytrop College, 
Owon, England 
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La persona humana. Fundamentos psicologicos y metabisicos. 
A pplicationes sociales. Second Edition. Buenos Aires: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1952. Pp. 494. 


In the preface to the first edition, published about ten years ago, 
the learned professor of philosophy at the Collegio di San Miguel 
emphasized that his work moves exclusively in the terrain of philosophy. 
All that theology has to teach on the perfection of the human person 
in the supernatural order requires as a foundation an analysis of man 
and his nature. This task has become more urgent than ever in conse- 
quence of recent political, economical, and intellectual developments. 
The loss of confidence in ideals has enhanced the value of the subjective; 
disappointed by the world, man takes refuge in himself. Accordingly, 
the need of philosophical clarification of questions pertaining to philo- 
sophical anthropology is greater than ever. One tendency of this general 
subjectivism is existentialism, and the author devotes to it many pene- 
trating passages. He is convinced that one finds in modern philosophy 
much of which scholasticism may and must avail itself. The method 
of phenomenological inquiry and the results it has yielded in the hands 
of the existentialist thinkers cannot be ignored, although they must be 
integrated with ontology and a realistic metaphysics, the more so since 
parallel ideas may be found in traditional philosophy, in St. Augustine 
and Bonaventure, in St. Thomas and Suarez. Phenomenological and 
psychological analyses allow the description of the “ psychological per- 
sonality” and thus supply the basis for a discussion of the “ meta- 
physical personality.” These studies, then, furnish a foundation for 
a survey of the “ moral personality,” in both its individual and social 
aspects. At the same time, the questions relative to these aspects of 
human personality are interdependent; probiems of a philosophical 
nature especially enter also into the phenomenological and psychological 
analysis. Within this field, indeed, one encounters facts and, conse- 
quently, problems, with which a merely phenomenological method can 
no longer deal. The study of the ego leads inevitably to the questions 
of individuality, freedom, consciousness, and so on. It is from the 
analysis of facts that the notion of substantiality necessarily follows. 
This section of the first part concludes with a criticism of various 
conceptions of the human personality (stream-of-consciousness-theory, 
W. James; structuralism, F. Krueger; the philosophical anthropology 
of M. Scheler). The second section is on the “ psychological-ontological 
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ego” and on the problem of immanence-transcendence. Here, one finds 
an extensive and sympathetic study of the ideas of Gabriel Marcel 
and, generally, a detailed examination of several views on transcendence : 
that towards the world of things, that towards men, and that towards 
God. As everywhere, the author in order to make his ideas perfectly 
clear, lists the many shades of meaning of the terms he uses; this is 
indubitably desirable, since too often a reader does not know precisely 
what a writer understands by the terms he uses. This precaution taken 
by Fr. Quiles is, therefore, highly commendable. The second part, on 
metaphysical personality, contains a thorough discussion of the distine- 
tion between individual and person which is rejected, with, as it seems 
to this reviewer, good and convincing reasons. On the whole, though 
with some personal modification, the author sides with Deseoqs. A 
study on the réie of matter follows, and the largest section (74 pages), 
is on “ man, theological problem.” Four types of humanism are distin- 
guished: without God and without nature, resulting in a negation of 
man, an “antihuman humanism,” of which Sartre is the outstanding 
representative; humanism without God, but with nature as held by 
materialistic and positivistie philosophies, e.g. by Russell; this view 
leads to an exaltation of the human person while simultaneously des- 
troying its very foundations; humanism with God and without nature 
which is not less destructive of man’s true being; Kierkegaard’s views 
come close to this type; finally, a humanism which recognizes both 
God and nature, and conceives of man as free and as a creature, the 
true Christian humanism which ends with the realization of man’s 
greatness as a rational being, and his dependence as a contingent 
creature on his Creator. “ All the greatness and all the danger of 
man stems ultimately from the fact that he is a theological problem.” 
Greatness and peril characterize also man’s situation as a moral being 
which cannot be correctly understood if the distinction of individual and 
person is taken as a starting point. If totalitarian systems fail to 
recognize man’s autonomy, liberalism overlooks the insufficiency of the 
human person. Man must be understood as being, at once, individual 
and social. The analysis of human nature and the consideration of the 
providential order justifies a “relative optimism,” provided account is 
taken of the fact that man’s being can be integrated, even on the level 
of the natural, and more so on that of the supernatural, only when his 
relations to God are fully recognized. An appendix deals with the 
metaphysics of the human person as envisaged by German national- 
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socialistic conceptions. Seven pages of bibliography and an index of 
names are added. The former will be found very useful since it mentions 
many authors, Spanish, French, and German, whose works are of great 
importance, but hardly known in this country. This treatise by Fr. 
Quiles deserves serious consideration as an outstanding example of 
the gain traditional philosophy may draw from the study of other 
views and of the possibility of integrating many facts and ideas within 
the framework of Catholic thought. 
ALLERS. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Spirit of Philosophy. By Marcus Long. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1953. Pp. viii +- 306, with index. $4.00. 


This work deals with a wide variety of philosophical problems in a 
style remarkable for its simplicity and elegance. It is meant to be an 
introduction to philosophy and to provide “the sort of shock that 
comes when unexamined certainties are challenged . . .” (p. vii). 

The book manifests throughout an insistent and vehement opposition 
to “dogmatie explanations” (pp. vii-viii, 32). Dogmatism of course 
has always proved a convenient whipping-boy for skeptics and demi- 
skeptics of all ages. More often than not the accusation of “ dogma- 
tism” is charged with emotional and false righteousness and presents 
a poor substitute for honest discussion. 

The author accepts Hume’s arguments against causality. He refers 
to causes as implying a temporal succession however imperceptible 
(p. 148). He fails to realize that the efficient cause is strictly a cause 
inasmuch as something (the effect) is being caused, so that causality, 
far from implying a temporal succession of cause and effect, involves 
temporal simultaneity along with a priority of nature. 

In the chapter on quantity (ch. IV), Long expresses the idea that 
substantial existence precludes relations with other things. He fails 
to distinguish between dependence on a cause which does not exclude 
substantiality and dependence on a subject of inhesion which character- 
izes accidental realities. The traditional conception of things as sub- 
stances is rejected at the outset (in ch. Il on Things) in favor of 
modern ideas of process. No reason is given for this repudiation except 
apparently that modern philosophers frown on the notion. 
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Indeed the word “ modern” is made to serve an almost magie func- 
tion. In many instances, one gets the impression that an explanation 
is to be preferred to other theories simply because it is modern. A 
telling argument against defining the good seems to be that “ some 
distinguished thinkers consider this impossible” (p. 259). 

Though constantly dwelling on the relations between philosophy and 
science, the writer fails to distinguish between philosophic and scientific 
investigation. Only since the time of Bacon and Hobbes have logicians 
and scientists “ been trying to develop the correct methods for discovering 
causes ” (p. 138). In the author’s opinion, the knowledge gained about 
nature “ during the hundred years since the time of Galileo” surpasses 
everything that had been done before (p. 86). The implication is very 
clear that the only knowledge of consequence results directly or 
indireetly from applying the methods of experimental science (ef. 
p. 295). 

Only the conclusions of science can be verified by experience. Philos- 
ophy goes beyond science, but must submit to the negative control 
of science. The author does not admit of two autonomous methods of 
investigation. Philosophy, far from transcending science, is subject to 
it. He writes that “nothing in philosophy can be finally maintained 
that is in irreconcilable contradiction with the valid conclusions of 
seience” (p. 212). Professor Long seems to forget at times that the 
progress of experimental knowledge is contingent on the ability to 
reject formerly valid conelusions to account for new, irreconcilable facts. 
How then could scientific theories provide a satisfactory norm of 
validity in philosophy when they are fundamentally hypothetical and 
variable? 

In the final analysis, the theories of experimental science do not 
involve more than probability, resulting as they do from an incomplete 
induction on the basis of experimental facts. Experimentation however 
presupposes a more basic form of experience—experience of color, 
shape, size, motion ete.-which is common to all men. A wealth of 
knowledge can be derived from an intellectual analysis of these common 
experiences. 


The author believes, somewhat presumptuously, that his presentation 
of opposite views is sufficiently complete and accurate to warrant the 
conclusion that humanity is still far from possessing the truth (p. 266). 
For him skepticism is the attitude of enlightenment and the enemy of 
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philosophy is the “ crushing dogmatism of our times” (p. 293). No- 
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where is the indecision of his thought more apparent than in the last 
sentence of the chapter on God: “. . . man would be wise to forget 
theological subtleties and recognize the fact that the word ‘God’ 
stands only for the highest ideals of life, and nothing else” (p. 239). 

Many particular defects detract still further from the value of Long’s 
introductory work. Coming from a man who stresses the need for 
critical examination of experience, the account of reality and its prob- 
lems in chapter II (p. 35-36) as well as the treatment of the initial 
problem of subjectivism (p. 62 ff.) are singularly naive. Elsewhere 
he argues from the difficulty of recognizing the fact of life in borderline 
eases to the inability of philosophers to provide an adequate definition 
of life (p. 198). On page 30, the opposition to Marxism is brought 
together under the word Democracy as if this word covered common 
principles and attitudes towards relativity. 

In chapter IV, he commits the anachronism of pitting Descartes 
(1596-1650) against Hume (1711-1776) (“ Descartes, as a rationalist, 
rejected this point of view...” p. 101). In writing about the infinite, 
the author stumbles headlong into contradiction: “If and when I have 
completed the infinite division, each of the parts must either have some 
extension or none” (p. 114) or again “. . . in terms of infinity the part 
is equal to the whole” (p. 116) (italics mine). 

In conclusion, the limitations of the author’s treatment of history 


despite a few brilliant sketches, and his acceptance of Hume’s argu- 
ments against causality render impossible the fulfillment of the basie 


aims of an introduction to philosophy. The book is inconclusive on 
practically all points, failing to indicate the proper methods to be 
followed in philosophy. This is in no sense the record of an authentic 
personal struggle with the problems of reality. Through the veneer of 
an elegant style, one cannot fail to discern the hesitancy and confusion 
of the author’s thinking. 


Venant Caucny 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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The Division and Methods of the Sciences. St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Commentary on Questions V and VI of the De Trinitate of 
Boethius. Translated by Armand Maurer, C.S.B. Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1953. Pp. 96, with 
index. Paper, $1.50. 


In 1946 the whole of St. Thomas’ commentary on the De Trinitate of 
Boethius was translated and published by Sr. Rose Emanuella Brennan, 
8S. H.N. Since then, in 1949, Fr. Paul Wyser, O. P. published an edition 
of the autograph manuscript of St. Thomas’ commentary on questions 
5 and 6. Fr. Maurer has translated the Wyser text, a text which gives 
us, in the words of the translator, “ St. Thomas’ most extensive and 
penetrating treatment of the hierarchy and methods of the speculative 


sciences.” 

The book is composed of a 19-page introduction, in which Fr. Maurer 
gives his attention to q. 5, a. 3 (“ Does Mathematics Treat Without 
Motion and Matter of What Exists in Matter?”), and q. 6, a. 1 
(“Must We Proceed according to the Mode of Reason in Natural 
Science, according to the Mode of Learning in Mathematics, and 
according to the Mode of Intellect in Divine Science?”); the trans- 
lation of questions 5 and 6, with extensive explanatory and reference 
footnotes; appendices containing translations of nn. 1-2 of the Com- 
mentary on the Ethics, St. Thomas’ introduction to the Metaphysics, 
and two short texts on the order of learning the sciences; a bibli- 
ography; and an index. 

The English of the translation is uniformly good, hewing to the 
mean whose extremes are an overly Latinized English and an overly 
“soft” untechnical English. It stands with the best of the recent 
translations of St. Thomas, is remarkably free of trite formulas and 
yet offers no threat to precision in the statement of doctrine. There 
are a number of minor points about which one might quibble: that 
“only” does not modify the proper word in two of the sentences 
of q. 5, a. 1; the possible ambiguity of “their” in “the speculative 
sciences concern things the knowledge of which is sought for their 
own sake” (q. 5, a. 1, ad 2); the translation of “ constructionem” 
by “ composition "—is not the reference to mathematical construction? 
—in q. 5, a. 1, ad 3; the rather un-English use of the word “ abstract ” 
in a sentence like “ Therefore divine science is abstract from matter 
and motion ”; the translation of “ actus existentis in potentia” by “ the 
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actuality of the potential”; the translation of “ cognitio enim fidei— 
simplici acceptione intellectus tenemus” by “the things of faith—we 
hold ‘hem by simply receiving understanding ”; the rather untechnical 
use of the word “term” as translating “ nomen’ 
the context has nothing to do with syllogistic reasoning. 

The value of the author’s introduction is somewhat vitiated, for the 
present reviewer, by certain of his principles of explanation: his “ con- 
vietion of the separation of science and philosophy ”; and his estimation 
of the role of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas as interpreters of St. 
Thomas, and of St. Thomas as an interpreter of Aristotle. Briefly, the 
author “suspects that behind the difference in terminology of St. 
Thomas and his commentators there is a difference of doctrine,” and 
that there are “important divergences” in the doctrines of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. However, though the author had not the occasion 
to argue these points, he gives in his footnotes a good bibliography 
of those authors whose point of view he has adopted. 

This small work may be confidently recommended to a wide public, 
to graduate students for whom the translation with its accompanying 
footnotes seems particularly well adapted; to non-scholastics who would 
learn more about the Thomistic analysis of the hierarchy of philo- 
sophical sciences and their methods; and even to Latin readers of St. 
Thomas, who may well find the translation often illuminating. 


and “ sermo” where 


Roserr L, CUNNINGHAM 
San Francisco College for Women, 
San Francisco, California 


A History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Etienne 
Gilson. New York: Random House, 1955. Pp. xvii +- 829, 
with index. $7.50. 


In a sense, this is an entirely recast version of La philosophie au 
moyen dge; it contains considerably more detail and deals more narrowly 
with philosophical thought. The text material runs from page 1 
to page 548, while the notes take up pages 552 to 804, followed by an 
index of authors and another index of “ historians ” (covering the major 
writers about the authors). The division of text matter from the notes 
has both advantages and disadvantages. From a beginner’s point of 
view, it enables him to get an unencumbered glance at the essentials 
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of a man’s thought. From a research scholar’s point of view, it makes 
the book a little awkward to use. 

The book ean be considered as a textbook and research instrument. 
A beginning student will find in the text in a brief but very adequate 
fashion the major doctrinal positions of authors from the Greek apolo- 
gists to Nicholas of Cusa. In addition, the footnotes provide material 
for the important biographical facts, more details about the doctrinal 
points, and a basic bibliography on every point and every writer 
covered, All the latest historical and textual studies are listed in the 
footnotes, often with informative and critical comments. Areas for 
future research are pointed out, and hints given of work in progress. 
From this point of view, every teacher ef the history of medieval 
philosophy, and of Thomistie philosophy, as well as every medieval 
scholar, will want to have his own copy for constant and ready 
reference. 

Like all of Gilson’s later historical writings, this book is a philo- 
sophical study. Many years ago, he proposed to the consideration of 
thinkers the notion of “ Christian philosophy.” It was somewhat sur- 
prising that this thesis met with violent opposition. Many Catholics 
objected, on the ground that philosophy as a rational discipline was as 
neutral to religious or anti-religious positions as any science. Some 
non-Catholies conceded that Christian thought was Christian, and by 
that very token not philosophical at all. Among Catholics, the contro- 
versy remained largely sterile, principally because the arguments were 
abstract and a priori. With this work, Gilson has reopened the discus- 
sion on a new level. 

If one reads the History as a continuous narrative, he will be 
impressed with a unity of theme and a lively movement of ideas around 


that theme. As a story of ideas, it is a gripping one: the story of the 
relations of faith and reason (and, in a more developed period, of 


philosophy and theology). The present volume presents an almost 
inescapable amount of evidence that the problem of faith and reason 
is a central problem in the Middle Ages. 

As Gilson says again and again, a Christian does not need to be a 
philosopher. But if he engages in a reflective attempt to understand 
his faith, if he wishes to understand his relation as a Christian to the 
world, if he wishes to engage in any kind of intellectual commerce 
with other men, he had better become a philosopher, and even a good 
philosopher. The problem arises at many levels. The Greek apologists, 
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the Greek and Latin Fathers, the ecclesiastical writers, the men of the 
Carolingian rennaissance, the twelfth and thirteenth century theologians, 
the “ moderns” of the fourteenth century, all found themselves deeply 
concerned with the relations of faith and reason. 

The History makes it plain that there was no single solution. Even 
the broad general designations are very diverse: faith in place of 
reason, reason within faith, reason together with faith, reason sub- 
ordinated to faith, and even (through the Arabians) reason against 
faith. In individual thinkers, these positions have received subtle 
nuances. M. Gilson does not attempt to state which of these positions 
is best, or even to argue them. What he does want to prove from 
historical evidence is that there is a historical entity that ean be qualified 
as a “ Christian Philosophy (or Philosophies)”; that it is truly philo- 
sophical in that it is a rational movement; that it is truly Christian 
in that it arose in a context of Christian ideas of which it remained 
constantly aware (this is true even of the heterodox Aristotelians), 
that it was developed and elaborated mostly by theologians whose 
deliberate purpose wis a strictly theological one, and was constantly 
open to all evidence, including revealed evidence. 

In passing, it may be important to dwell on the “ subordination” 
of reason to faith, philosophy to theology. English readers may tend 
to read this phrase to imply that theology “ orders philosophy about ” 
(like an efficient cause, and specifically like a dictator) ; in St. Thomas’s 
mind, the point is primarily one of finality. Though reason is made 
for truth (and ultimately the vision of truth), here and now its most 
perfect approach to truth is by the act of faith: reason in this life 
is for faith. In the same sense, philosophy is an end in itself (because 
it is a truth and even in a sense a wisdom), but it has an ulterior end 
(and thus a non-specifying end), namely, to contribute to that organized 
understanding of faith which is theology. That this involves the possi- 
bility of theology acting as a negative norm is true—but it is not the 
major thing, and should not be made the basic relationship. 

The problem of the relation of faith and reason, raised by Gilson 
in a definite historical context, is a contemporary problem as well as 
a medieval one. As a contemporary problem, there are some new 
factors which the high Middle Ages had no direct acquaintance with; 
the early Christians were, of course, extremely conscious of living in a 
non-Christian world. What is peculiar to the contemporary situation 
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is the existence of a wholly new mode of knowing (modern science) 
and the technological advances it has brought about. 

In the face of this situation, this reviewer would like to register 
what seems to be a naive observation: these contemporary factors need 
to be taken into account. The medieval problem is in principle the same 
as ours; it does not follow that the particular conclusions ought to be 
the same. Here, Gilson’s historical argumentation is of first importance: 
the various solutions are conditioned by historical factors as well as 
by purely rational principles. Fidelity to our best Christian heritage 
is therefore not a mere aping of any historical solution. 

These observations ought not to be construed as in any sense a 
eriticism of Gilson, nor of the volume under review. They are much 
more a protest against a superficially attractive solution that would 
like to claim the authority of Gilson: the proposal, namely, that today 
the teaching of theology replace the teaching of philosophy in our 
colleges. A careful reading of the History will be cold comfort for 
such a view. The principles are clear; the facts are clear; there is no 
pat, “ rule-of-thumb ” solution that is both concrete and eternally valid. 
A careful, reflective reading of the History can be the first step toward 
a contemporarily valid solution. 

Guorey P. Kivperranz, 8. J. 


Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Being and Becoming. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1954. Pp. xvii +- 176. $3.00. 


This latest of the essays in philosophy by Fr. Hawkins, the well- 
known English Thomist, marks a considerable increase in depth and 
unity of metaphysical thought over his previous works (Causality and 
Implication, The Essentials of Theism, ete.). It is the fruit, he tells us, 
of thirty years of reflection on the problems of being. Highly stimu- 
lating to someone already fairly well versed in Thomistic thought, it 
is searcely a book for beginners. It plunges at once into the deepest 
problems as though taking for granted that the reader is already 
familiar with the main outlines of the doctrine. Nor does it pretend 
to be a systematic treatise covering the entire subject matter of a course 
in metaphysics. Rather it is a series of well-integrated critical essays 
or explorations into the main problems of being and becoming. The 
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inspiration and conclusions are generally Thomistic, with considerable 
indebtedness to De Raeymaeker and Gilson. But the author’s refresh- 
ingly independent and critical spirit leads him to dissent in a number 
of cases from traditionally held positions like the real distinction of 
faculties from the soul and of accidental relations from their founda- 
tions. 

In the first chapter, “The Need of a Critical Metaphysiec,” Fr. 
Hawkins in his characteristic sane and shrewd manner meets the objec- 
tions of Hume, Kant, and the logical positivists against the possibility 
of a metaphysics and lays down some of the necessary conditions for 
its suecessful achievement. The primary objective that must be achieved 
by a critical realistic metaphysics is “ to preserve and display continuity 
between the philosophy of being and the experience of being” (p. 20), 
in other words, to show how our concepts and principles are at once 
solidly rooted in experience and yet contain relationships of inner 
necessity which can be discovered by “ pure thinking.” 

In an important declaration of principle on the question of method, 
the author rejects the procedure, still all too common in scholastic text- 
books, of setting up generalized abstract principles and deducing their 
consequences by purely conceptual analysis. “ This order of procedure,” 
he well observes, “ seems somewhat unreal, for the significance of the 
terms involved is scarcely evident in pure abstraction. Until they are 
seen to be ‘instantiated’ and are considered in their ‘ instantiation,’ 
one cannot avoid a doubt whether they are meaningful or not. Hence we 
do better to begin with an analysis of existence as it appears in experi- 
ence”... (p. 39). As a result, he considers it “a mistake to treat the 
problem of essence and existence as an instance of a more general 
distinction of potency and act; the proper method to follow is to treat 
it first for its own sake and in its own terms and only later, when the 
ordinary meanings of potency and act can be appropriately introduced, 
to consider how far and in what way these notions can be applied to 
it” (p. 105). The influence of De Raeymaeker’s Philosophy of Being, 
to which he pays special tribute in the preface, is here clearly discernible. 

Chapters Two and Three, “The Problems of Being” and “ The 
Analysis of Being,” plunge at once into the central questions of meta- 
physies: what it means to be, or to be real, and how the unity and 
diversity within being can be reconciled. The author brings a fresh 
critical mind to these ancient problems, and the resulting analyses seem 
to this reviewer the most penetrating and stimulating part of the book 
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and its most valuable contribution. Fr. Hawkins takes his stand unequi- 
voeally for an existence-centered metaphysics, acknowledging the in- 
spiration of Gilson, and follows out its implications with a rare vigor 
and consistency. He rejects any attempt to construct a single concept 
of being or reality wide enough to include what is actual, possible, or 
mere object of thought. The one primary and unambiguous meaning 
of being or the real, and therefore the only sound starting point of 
metaphysics, is being, understood as that which exists. He later follows 
this up by an analysis of possibility which once and for all exorcises 
from the domain of authentic reality the shadowy and ambiguous 
“halfway house of possibilities considered as somehow forming a class 
or domain of the real order. Such a view, traditional though it may 
be in post-Thomistic scholastic thought, still contains latent traces of 
an Avicennian vision of the universe as a collection of many things 
or essences, some of which exist and others do not. “ What we need... 
is the simple acknowledgment that the world consists only of things 
that exist... . The real world contains no halfway house between being 
and not-being. .. . To say that a thing exists in thought is only a 
misleading way of saying that the thought of it exists; it confers no 
reality on the contents of the thought” (pp. 41, 108-9). 

Following up this critique of what it means to be, the author makes 
another challenging suggestion. If we wish to speak with truly ontologi- 
eal aceuracy, we should not say that this or that essence exists or has 
existence, This implies that essence is some kind of genuine ontological 
subject with a reality of its own to which existence is added as an 
attribute or further predicate. If we wish to do full justice to the 
authentic Thomistie insight that the act of existence is the one funda- 
mental perfection and essence only a limiting mode interior to it, exist- 
ence itself should be treated as the fundamental subject with essence 
as predicate or attribute. We should accordingly say that there is an 
existent according to this mode or essence, “ some existent thing takes 
the form of horse,” ete. Another conclusion is that the best way to 
express the Thomistic real distinction is not as one between essence 
and existence. For a modern, essence connotes the whole positive perfec- 
tion of a thing, existence the bare fact that it is. We should rather 
speak of a rea) distinction between being, signifying the whole positive 
existential perfection of a thing, and an individual limiting principle, 
individualized quiddity. Individuality would constitute the positive 
aspect of this otherwise negative limiting prineple. (The latter sugges- 
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tion seems to be of dubious validity, since an inseparable part of the 
positive content of existence or an existent as such would appear to 
be the note of conerete individuality or a center of activity.) However 
much we might haggle over particular points of doctrine or expression, 
these chapters offer a most fruitful challenge to a critical rethinking of 
the traditional Thomistie doctrine. 

Chapter Four takes up the analysis of distinction and relatedness in 
the logical and ontological orders. Making an option again for the 
position adopted by the Louvain metaphysicians De Raeymacker and 
Van Steenberghen, Fr. Hawkins refuses any distinct new reality to 
relations over and above their foundations. He makes a good case for 
relations of pure static similitude and quantity, which have always 
seemed to this reviewer to possess only a dubious claim anyway to 
constituting genuine real relations, unless some further ontological 
interaction or dependence is involved. But his argument by no means 
applies with the same force to relations resulting from causality and 
left this reader unconvineed, though impressed. 

The subsequent chapters on similarity and analogy; unity, diversity, 
and number; change, potency, and act; substance; value and evil, all 
contain numerous fresh and penetrating insights, together with not 
a little that is obscure, dubious, or inadequately thought out. The 
suggestion that the unity of beings below the animal level may be only 
of a very loose kind, perhaps only a unity of activity superimposed on 
perduring multiplicity of constitutive elements, is worth pondering. 
The determined stand of the author that substance must be identified 
with all its potentialities or faculties, lest it lose all positive content 
and turn into the featureless X ridiculed by the empiricists, is again 
impressive but not convineing without considerably more explanation 
and discussion. The notion of value or the good is developed too 
exclusively in terms of satisfaction of need or potency, leaving appar- 
ently little place for the higher levels of altruistic love. 

The last three chapters on causality in Aristotle and Hume, simul- 
taneous and successive causation, and the principles of causality and 
intelligibility are a reworking of the substance of the author’s previous 
and least satisfactory work, Causality and Implication, many things 
in which he now declares himself to be dissatisfied with as “ an intoler- 
able logicization of reality.” But once again, as in the former work, 
his thought on causality seems unduly hesitant, tortuous, and over- 
fearful of the ghost of Hume. He does not entirely avoid the pitfalls of 
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aliowing some kind of temporal succession into the relation between 
cause and effect. Although he wisely abandons as futile any attempt 
to link in strict analytic fashion the principle of causality and the 
principle of contradiction, his own attempt to render the former self- 
evident by arguing that uncaused being would be necessarily timeless 
and changeless again labors from a petitio principii (why cannot that 
which begins to be also be uncaused?) 

Despite these occasional defects and unevenness in the book, we 
should be profoundly grateful to Fr. Hawkins for one of the most 
stimulating challenges to a fresh critical rethinking of Thomistie meta- 
physics that has appeared in recent years. 


W. Norris Cuarkg, 8. J. 
Fordham University, 
New York, N.Y. 


La Cité Musulmane. Vie sociale et politique. By Louis Gardet. 
Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1954. Pp. 406. 


This latest contribution to the series entitled “ Etudes musulmanes,” 
of which Gardet is co-director with Etienne Gilson, is a general view 
of the political structure of Islam. The title of the work, aptly trans- 
lated into “ The Moslem Citadel,” refers not only to the actual status 
of Islam, but more especially to the Moslem aim, namely, a citadel 
which would embrace the whole world. The book is divided into four 
sections entitled respectively “ Political and Social Philosophy,” “ The 
Organization of Powers in the Ideal Moslem State,” “The Moslem 
Community,” and “ Moslem Humanism.” The persons directly envis- 
aged by the author as possibly benefiting from this study are diplomats 
and the counsellors of diplomats. 

Evidently Gardet presupposes that his readers have some knowledge 
of the science of polities; but he recognizes also that most students of 
polities do not approach the subject in the Aristotelian order, namely, 
from general knowledge about the actual state to specific analysis of 
the political order. And for this reason he relegates an examination of 
the Moslem community to the third section of his work and proceeds, 
first, to remove erroneous judgments concerning Moslem political philos- 
ophy. For the diplomat having first contact with Moslem civilization, 
there seems to be a political dichotomy. On the one hand, there are 
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Moslem rulers who have eminent signs of prestige; on the other, the 
people do not hesitate to depose a particular ruler. Some diplomats 
conclude that the people, therefore, have been constantly oppressed by 
Moslem rule and that the Western democracies would do well to have 
the people adopt a government of the Western democratic type; other- 
wise these people will surely become subject to the Kremlin through 
acceptance of communist propaganda. 

To counteract this false conclusion, the author furnishes a careful 
analysis of the term “ democracy ” and illustrates its ambiguous appli- 
eability to the demos of Aristotle’s time, to the guild system of the 
Middle Ages, to the fundamental doctrine concerning government in 
the Koran, to Calvin’s theocracy, to eighteenth-century liberalism, to 
modern pagan democracies, and to democracy as defined by Pope 
Pius XII and American Bishops. In this regard there is a twofold 
comparison which can be easily discerned in this predication: first 
among the medieval guild systems, the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, 
and the definitions of the Pope and the American Bishops; second 
among Mohammedanism, Calvin’s theocracy, eighteenth-eentury liberal- 
ism, and Marxism. While direct causal relations can be discerned in 
the first comparison, Gardet shows that such relations cannot properly 
be discerned among the corrupt types of democracy. (We should 
certainly welcome a short recapitulation of this matter for wider 
distribution than that envisaged in the present volume). 

To understand democracy as predicated of Islam, we must recognize 
that the sole source of Moslem government lies in the “ revealed” 
books which Mohammed has transmitted to the Moslem people. Every 
Mohammedan has an equal right with every other Mohammedan to 
interpret the “sacred books”; and since the “sacred books” contain 
the principles also of government, every Mohammedan has the right 
to judge those who apparently serve as rulers. It is true that the Moslem 
state has undergone unjust rule; but even during such periods the 
people, having a more or less complete knowledge of the Koran, knew 
that such rule was not in keeping with Mohammed’s teachings, and 
that they reserved the right to condemn the tyrant. Indeed, Moslem 
rulers have always formed their guardsmen and have maintained strong 
armories precisely because of a constant threat of revolution which is 
in keeping with fundamental Moslem doctrine. It is ridiculous, then, 
to conelude that the modern revolts of the Moslem people indicate that 
the people want to overthrow oppression which has existed for centuries 
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or that they have sueceumbed to propaganda either from the Kremlin 
or from the West. 

This error having been removed, the author goes on to indicate the 
organization of powers in the ideal Moslem state, maintaining, as he 
must maintain, that the Mohammedans do not recognize such a thing 
as human authority. According to their principles, only Allah is the 
ruler. And sinee Allah alone is the ruler, everything occurs directly 
because of his will. However, this apparent Moslem fatalism is not 
to be judged strictly. From the structure of the Moslem community 
and from the principles and practice of Moslem humanism it is evident 
that while many Moslems may be melancholy, yet these many are much 
in the minority, The Moslems stubbornly believe that Allah has destined 
their race to take possession of the whole earth; yet this possession is 
not viewed as embracing the rank materialistic system of socialism. 
Moslem secularism and naturalism have a natural gaiety which is not 
to be found in Nordic seeularism and naturalism. 

We thank Gardet for this latest contribution of his series. He has 
organized his matter well, not only for diplomats who can use this 
book as a guide to their own investigations into Moslem culture, but 
also for the philosopher and the theologian who seek to understand 
Moslem principles and conclusions in the eulture in which these prin- 
ciples and conclusions are operative. We eagerly look forward to the 
publication of the remaining works in this excellent series. 


CuristopHer M. Leuner, P. 
Marygrove College, 
Monroe, Michigan 


An Essay on Christian Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Edward A. Flannery. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. xi-+- 116. $2.75. 


A noteworthy philosophical controversy took place in France in the 
early nineteen-thirty’s as to whether and how philosophy could be 
termed Christian and how ethies was related to moral theology. 

Maritain outlines in this book his stand on these questions. We must, 
he says, distinguish between nature and state. Philosophy, considered 
in its essence, is based on rational intrinsic criteria and hence never 
takes a religious designation; considered however in its state, as the 
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result of the thinking of concrete men who have accepted divine revela- 
tion, it is rightly termed Christian philosophy. History testifies to 
the superior fruitfulness of this Christian philosophy. Among its 
objective contributions are the explicitation and clarification of such 
ideas as creation, nature, and God as Subsisting Being Itself. On the 
subjective side, Christianity by corroborating the natural convictions of 
reason and through the healing effects of grace has improved the 
conditions of philosophic study. 

In a Christian philosophy, ethics and moral theology stand in an 
especially close relationship, because to be really practical and adequate 
to its object of conducting men to their true end, ethics must accept 
from theology certain principles such as man’s supernatural end and 
the efficacy of grace. It is thus completed by and subordinate to moral 
theology. The two together form an adequate moral science, and 
though they both study the same object, since each keeps its own 
mode of abstracting and defining, they remain distinct. 

Maritain’s defense of Christian philosophy is ss definitive as could 
be desired. On the other hand his views on moral philosophy seem 
untenable. No moral theory can be called philosophical if it bases 
itself on principles borrowed from theology. The analogy taken from 
the Summa: “ Just as music accepts on faith the principles taught by 
the arithmetician, so sacred science accepts the principles revealed by 
God,” cannot be extended to ethics and moral theology since these 
belong to different orders of knowledge, and philosophy by definition 
consists only of those truths which the mind perceives by itself. 
Maritain points out that ethics, as he understands it, is not purely 
philosophical. Actually ethies is for Maritain, though he denies it, 
theological. It is this that makes his position unsatisfactory. 

Maritain seems to have accepted such a viewpoint at least partly 
because of an excessively schematicized argument, which led him to 
distort the functions of both theology and ethics. The purpose of 
ethics is to guide man to his natural ultimate end; one misses the mark 
by claiming that as a practical science it should lead man to his real, 
supernatural end; for who believes ethics capable of this? Indeed this 
is the precise function of moral theology. Furthermore, it is moral 
theology which utilizes principles and definitions from ethics, We 
eannot say, therefore, that theology is subordinate to ethies, but it 
is completed and perfected by its use of philosophy. Thus in this, the 
classical viewpoint, both ethics and moral theology have their own 
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spheres, to which they are adequate; but just as grace crowns nature, 
so only theology gives us a fully adequate moral theory. 


Gerard J. DaLocourt 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Sociological Theory. Its Nature and Growth. By Nicholas S. 
Timasheff. New York: Doubleday and Company, 1955. Pp. 
xv + 328, with index. $4.50. 


One of the most difficult studies that could be attempted by an 
author is to analyze the historical development of a particular scientific 
field. The author would be constantly plagued by the Scylla of the 
individual thinkers and the Charybdis of the theories themselves. 

Professor Timasheff carefully navigates the troubled waters. That 
he does this successfully ean be attributed to his acute awareness of 
the problems involved. Since, as he says, the sociological theories of the 
past and present revolve around a few problems, the growth of socio- 
logical theory will be best seen as we focus on various answers to these 
problems. These problems are posed in the following questions: What 
is society and culture? What is the relationship between society, culture, 
and personality? What factors determine the state of a society and 
a culture, or the change in a society or culture? What is sociology and 
what are its methods? What are the basic units into which society 
and culture should be analyzed? 

This book concerns itself primarily with the genesis of the pene- 
tration of sociologists “ into the reality of society.” The author presents 
the answers to the above questions in a way that neither destroys the 
individual thinkers nor ignores the actual progression and refinement 
of the ideas themselves. 

Timasheff believes (as will most readers upon finishing the book) 
that the history of sociological theory can be divided into four parts: 
1822-1875, the period of the pioneers and of unrelated efforts; 1876- 
1900, the period of the battle of the schools and the dominance of 
evolutionism; 1901-1925, the period of indecision and the stressing of 
the psychological foundations of sociology; the fourth and present 
period is one of convergence. This latter is characterized by an 
inereasing awareness of the presence of a large body of empirically 
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established propositions and a consequent attempt to explain social 
reality in its entirety. 

The book is divided on the basis of these four periods. Each of the 
major sociologists is treated as he makes a contribution within his own 
particular period. Within each period we then have a chapter division 
which treats each dominant school or author. 

Of particular interest is the treatment given to Max Weber and 
neo-positivism: Weber because his influence on sociology becomes 
more and more evident, and this seems to be the only over-all analysis 
of his work—brief though it may be (15 pages) ; neo-positivism because 
we are only recently becoming aware of the tremendous influence this 
“school” has exerted on all phases of the American culture. The 
author presents an excellent analysis of both the rise of neo-positivism 
and the actual theory of neo-positivism. 

For philosophers this is an excellent book. It is a first-rate intro- 
duction to an extremely complicated field of sociological theory. Philos- 
ophers will not find it too far afield since the author is fully cognizant 
of the interplay of philosophical ideas and sociological theories. Yet 
the author is fully aware of the distinction of the two. It is good, for 
example, to read the chapter on Comte. This provides a perspective 
on a man who is not only a philosopher but also the “father of 
Sociology.” We see here, more than in any other place, that there is 
a definite relationship between philosophy and the origins of a science. 
All too frequently scholars in both fields eschew this relationship, 
with a consequent loss to both. This book not only emphasizes the 
genetic relationship of ideas, but seems to pose great problems for the 
philosopher insofar as the relationship between a man’s philosophical 
theories and his sociological theories needs investigation. 

Throughout the work the author constantly points out that each 
particular theory has had roots in the past. The reader is never 
permitted to go on unaware of the background of any particular theory. 
If one has taught a course in the “ history of ideas” to college students, 
the particular concern of the author for the genesis of ideas will be 
genuinely appreciated. 

There is a detailed index of both subjects and authors. Also, a chrono- 
logical table of important dates in the field of sociological theory and 
a synthesis of sociological theory according to nations, add unification to 
the book. The “ Suggestions for Further Readings” are comprehensive 
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yet must be carefully selected since they are on all levels of under- 
standing. 

In summary it can be said that this is another fine work by an 
excellent seholar. It is rewarding reading for anyone interested in 
the growth of ideas and an excellent text book for students of sociology. 


Rosert M. Barry 
Rider College, 
Trenton, N.J. 


Truth. Vol, 3: St. Thomas’ Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate, 
Qgq. 21-29. Translated by Robert W. Schmidt, S. J., Chicago: 
Regnery, 1954. Pp. xiii +- 530, with glossary, and index. $7.50. 


This book completes the translation of the De veritate of St. Thomas 
Aquinas sponsored by the Library of Living Catholic Thought. Like 
its companion volumes, the present work is a translation from the as 
yet unpublished Latin text of the Leonine edition. “The details of 
physical form in this volume follow the pattern set in the preceding 
two.” The one new feature added here is, appropriately, the index 
for the entire series. Actually, two helpful indices are furnished, the 
first of sources and the second of subiects. Just a simple paging 
through this latter, however, gives one the impression that its topical 
coverage is somewhat uneven. A rough but seemingly fair estimate 
would be that 60% of the references are to the present third volume. 
Despite this minor shortcoming with respect to references, which is 
quite incidental to the purpose of these books, the translation of the 
third volume has maintained the readable, and not too Latinized, rendi- 
tion of the original found in the earlier parts of the series. Two years 
have separated the appearance of the first section of the translation 
from the present publication but we have certainly not waited in vain, 
for if anything the present translation by Rev. Robert W. Schmidt, 8. J. 
more than matches the smoothness of its predecessors. 

The third volume on Truth contains the nine questions, 21-29, of the 
De veritate, which “are concerned with the will, its object, and its 
operation.” In quantity, well over half of the book deals with the 
act of choice and the “various influences upon the will.” Here, the 
influence of “the object and of the intellect are examined”; also 
considered are the effects of the lower appetites on the will’s action and 
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the supernatural influence of grace. “ Thus it is seen,” as the translator 
observes in his preface, “that, centered about the operation of the 
human will, there is a recognizable unity among these last nine 
questions.” 

The appearance in translation of some of the best medieval thought 
on this subject of will and will activity, invites one to speculate a bit 
on its implications for modern psychology. It is a commonplace in 
the history of modern psychology that its record is concerned mostly 
with what Dr. Mortimer Adler characterized some fifteen years ago 
as the unorganized accumulation of facts. Today more meditative 
quarters in psychology are standing aside from this rush for facts 
and trying to find some unity in the mass of data, some use in the 
statistical stock-piles. To single out but one or two trends, the gradual 
rapprochement of clinical and experimental psychologists and the ever 
inereasing emphasis on the study of personality are indicative. And 
yet, one further step (and a gigantic one in view of history) must 
still be taken before there is any real renaissance in psychology: the 
long and insistent divorce from philosophy must be ended. This third 
volume on Truth is particularly provocative in this connection, since, 
as the translator has pointed out, the act of free choice is central to 
this book and the connecting link with the preceding ones. This same 
act, too, manifests that autonomy and unity in the human person which 
are so dear to theories of personality in contemporary psychological 
thought. 

Wavrer L. Farre.t, 8. J. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs. Indiana 
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